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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Who is the man of the summer-half? The time has 
not come to take stock of the session ; but six months 
of Parliament are enough to bring out men in quite 
high relief. Well, there is Mr. Churchill. 


intrusion would have been protagonist without even a 
second. He has always been in evidence, which is Mr. 
Churchill’s main point gained; but perhaps not the 
Government’s. Mr. Churchill, the Minister, is still the 
terrible child ; still the prodigy type. Cleverness is 
the great thing about him, which is to say that he does 
not shape for bigness. Mr. F. E. Smith has been 
talked about in the inner circles probably even more 
than Mr. Churchill. He is plainly the sensation of the 
session, to put him in journalese. Probably there has 
never been a more brilliant maiden speech than his. 
What he will be remains to be seen. He may be any- 
thing, if he can keep his imperturbability from touch- 
ing irritating point. 


Another name that has greatly grown this year is 
Lord Balcarres. 
of his own party ; but all seem to be agreed that Lord 
Balcarres does his whip’s work felicitously in the 
extreme ; the unanimity as to certain others, or other, 
might not be expressed in quite the same terms. There 
are those who are of Mr. Maxse’s sentiment as ex- 
pressed at the National Union meeting. And Lord 
Balcarres has the capacity for grind, which does not 
always go with grace. And he has a subject, the 
politics of art, which however is not allowed to domi- 
nate him. Everything in fact is so favourable that one 
cannot help fearing. 


Everyone naturally abuses the whips | 


| 


He has. tell us that. _ Plat 
retty well occupied the House, and but for Mr. Birrell’s | From beginning to end the whole thing is a noncon- 


The Education Bill was read a third time in the 
Commons on Monday by a majority of 192. It was 
not a stimulating debate. Everyone felt that interest 
was transferred to another place. Mr. Balfour caught 
the feeling of the House exactly—at any rate of his 
own side—when he confessed that, intensely as he dis- 
liked the Bill, he could not regard its passing that day 
with any serious apprehension. Altogether a very 
unreal affair. Mr. Birrell, in a speech which was all 
peroration and quite superfluously emotional, informed 
the House that he had not spent his life among non- 
conformists for nothing. There was no need for him 
His Bill told that plainly enough. 


formist move—smite the Church of England ; if pos- 
sible, to the advantage of the nonconformist. Mr. 
Asquith in an able forensic speech put the Bill in the 
most amiable light it could take. But the evidence was 
too damning for him. 


In the Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury was at his 
best—as a politician and debater Dr. Randall Davidson 
has never been wanting. He has no idea of com- 
pounding with this Bill. It will have to be amended 
rigorously before the Church can have anything to 
say toit. But he did not make it absolutely clear what 
amendments he desired. The Duke of Norfolk's 
speech was important—it showed the failure of the 
Government’s attempt to square the Roman Catholics, 
as did Mr. John Redmond’s speech in the Commons on 
Monday. Slimness in this case has defeated itself. 
Lord Carrington gave a humorous turn to Wednesday's 
debate. The exuberance of his imagery—the leitmotif 
in Lohengrin, Australian rivers and what-not—amazed 
their lordships. 


The Duke of Devonshire made a very remarkable 
speech ; intellectually perhaps the best in the whole 
debate. He has evidently not lost his clearness of 
thought nor his power of getting at the heart of 
things. He did not approach the matter from a 
theological point of view—all he knew was that some — 
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people did and some did not like Cowper-Temple 
teaching, and it was unjust to force it on those who 
did not like it. A clear-headed man like the Duke is 
of course able to see that it is a question of justice, 
not theology. He also broke, in a very cold-blooded 
way, Mr. Birrell’s idol of popular control. As it 
happens, the Bill lessens the local authorities’ control 
of religious teaching. They no longer have freedom to 
settle the hour when it shall be given. Lord Stanley 
of Alderley admitted the claim of parents who desired 
denominational teaching for their children. Apparently 
he was referring to all schools. 


It is scandalous enough that the discussion of the 
Transvaal Constitution, on which the whole future of 
South Africa depends, should be compressed into six 
hours. The odd thing is that the country doesn’t seem 
to care. The imaginary ‘‘scenes” invented by the 
newspapers are merely efforts to excite interest in 
parliamentary debates. In the circumstances, Mr. 
Balfour was quite justified in speaking up to the last 
minute, though his denunciation of ‘‘ the reckless 
experiment ” was not very impressive, or even cohe- 
rent. For instance, his argument that to grant man- 
hood suffrage was an assertion of the abstract rights of 
man and therefore an encouragement to the native to 
aspire to citizenship was a false point, and will only 
excite amusement amongst those who have lived 
amongst blacks. Nor is it true that nobody distrusts 
the Boer: everybody does who knows him. But Mr. 
Balfour’s speech, short and improvised as it had to be, 
was the formal dissociation of the Conservative party 
from the South African policy of the Government. 


With unparalleled effrontery Mr. Winston Churchill 
sought to convert what he admitted was ‘‘the gift of 
the Liberal party” into the gift of the nation by the 
votes of the Unionist party! Considering the con- 
tempt with which this rash and presumptuous Under- 
Secretary threw the Lyttelton constitution into the 
waste-paper basket, the demand was pretty cool. 
Poor South Africa! This ‘‘ gift of the Liberal party” 
is like to prove more fatal than the Trojan horse, 
and from its belly there will certainly issue in a few 
years armed men enough. We were under the im- 
pression that the war was fought to assert the 
superiority of Briton over Boer. But it now appears 
that the British rule is to depend on a conjectural 
majority of nine, which an Africander lawyer named 
Solomon can at any moment convert into a minority 
of three. The legislative council of fifteen nominated 
by the Crown for the first five years provoked some 
excessively cheap sneers at second chambers, which 
same with an ill grace from a duke’s grandson. 


In the House of Lords the debate on the Transvaal 
Constitution resolved itself into a duel between Lord 
Elgin and Lord Milner, in which the Colonial Secretary 
was as usual long, mild and apologetic, and the late 
High Commissioner was clear and cogent from the 
unassailable authority of experience. Lord Milner said 
bluntly that the policy of the Government meant the 
~_ transfer of the Transvaal within one year to 

r. Smuts and his colleagues. Lord Milner was 
naturally anxious to know what protection would be 
afforded to British civil servants, but this point Lord 
Elgin significantly declined to discuss. A number of 
British farmers have been encouraged to settle on 
lands in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies with 
money advanced to them by the governments. 


Lord Milner wanted to know what would happen to 
these settlers in the event of Boer governments being 
formed in those Colonies. He was told that an Imperial 
Land Board or Commission would be established under 
the control of the High Commissioner, but only on condi- 
tion taar the majority in both Colonies agree to the pro- 
posal. The idea of Het Volk agreeing to the appoint- 
ment of a Board for the protection of British farmers is 
sufficiently ludicrous. It is almost inconceivable that a 
Cabinet of really clever men should hatch so insane a 
plot for the restoration of the Transvaal to the Boers, 
should call it ‘‘a great settlement”, and should have 


the impudence to ask the Unionists to support it. As 
far as the gold mines are concerned the scheme will do 
no harm, as the Boers don’t care twopence about 
‘** Chinese slavery ”. 


At last there seem to be real grounds for believing 
that the Natal rising is at an end. The demobilisation 
of the Colonial Militia shows the confidence of the 
Natal Ministers that further operations, at any rate on 
a large scale, will not be necessary. But it will be 
long before we shall hear the last of charges and 
allegations in connexion with the fighting. The inquiry 
into the truth of the Bishop of Zululand’s statements is 
proceeding, and Mr. Byles has continued to make him- 
self the mouthpiece of not always well-informed 
indignation in the House of Commons. His question 
as to Brigadier-General Jeffreys’ reference to the 
expediency of giving no quarter in certain conditions 
actually brought a gentle rebuke from Mr. Churchill, 
who hopes that Mr. Byles will extend to the speeches 
of others the consideration sometimes necessary in the 
honourable member’s own case. The Under-Secretary’s 
plea is not without a certain measure of personal 
interest. Amid so much insinuation and innuendo the 
Natal Government which has done admirably through- 
out this unfortunate business, is quietly appointing a 
Native Affairs Commission to investigate grievances 
and advise as to native policy generally. 


There was rather too much of the official element 
about Thursday’s discussion in Parliament of the Ceylon 
Pearl Fisheries. ‘ Sir John Jardine was entirely justified 
in raising the question. Whether Sir West Ridgeway’s 
connexion with the syndicate was or was not entirely 
proper, one thing is certain. A lease of fisheries worth 
£80,000 or more a year has been secured by a syndi- 
cate, in which Sir West Ridgeway, the ex-Governor of 
the colony, is interested for the sum of £20,000 a year. 
That lease was granted practically under conditions of 
secrecy, and was not put up to public tender. Sir West 
Ridgeway’s action was defended both by Mr. Lyttelton 
and Mr. Churchill, but we should like to know whether it 
is not a fact that the Commission which inquired into the 
pearl fisheries was appointed by Sir West Ridgeway 
himself, whether it was on the report of that Commis- 
sion that the pearl fisheries were placed on their 
present scientific and profitable basis, and whether the 
colony should not have enjoyed the full benefit of 
the results of an inquiry undertaken at the colony’s 
expense ? 


Satisfactory from every point of view is Sir John 
Forrest’s Budget statement. Australia is in the flood- 
tide of prosperity. Her revenue is nearly half a million 
sterling in excess of the estimate, and for the coming 
year the various States will receive back from the 
Commonwealth Government more than £300,000 above 
the minimum to which they are entitled. The distri- 
bution would be larger still but /for the very right 
decision of the Government to establish penny postage 
at home and with the rest of the Empire. Australian 
trade is booming ; exports exceed imports by nearly 
420,000,000. Sir John Forrest expressed his gratifi- 
cation, in terms which will not perhaps be lost on the 
Colonial Office, that of the total trade of Australia over 
7O per cent. is with the Empire. No less than 
423,000,000 of her 438,000,000 of imports come from 
Great Britain. In the circumstances of present pro- 
sperity the Australian Finance Minister has wisely 
decided that the Commonwealth shall take over and 
consolidate the State debts at the earliest possible 
moment. The step will strengthen credit and be con 
ducive to economic administration. 


We should like to see a genuine Brazilian account of 
the proceedings at the Pan-American Congress. If we 
are to believe the information that travels hither via 
the United States, the States have become over- 
whelmingly popular in South America. There is some- 
thing very suspicious about this alleged enthusiasm to 
anyone who is cognisant of the popular feeling prevalent 
a very short time ago in the Southern Republics towards 
their big neighbour. It would surprise us to learn that 
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those alarms. Mr. Root himself has also advanced 
some rather unpalatable doctrines for South American 
consumption. Nothing, however, could have been more 
sympathetic than his oration on Monday. But one 
incident such as that of Colombia will outweigh in the 
South American mind a thousand honeyed words. 
‘*The perfection of an ordered liberty” is a grand 
phrase, but with the exploits of President Castro and 
his peers in view it hardly seems an ideal likely to be 
realised soon, and the knotty problem of debt-collecting 
from reluctant debtor States remains unsolved. 


The proposals put forward by the Powers for the 
settlement of the Cretan difficulty do not please the 
Greeks and are said not to please the Cretans. Of 
course nothing short of annexation would give satis- 
faction to the Greeks. The meaning of annexation for 
the Cretans would be that every post in the island 
would be promptly filled up with needy politicians from 
Athens. Meanwhile the régime of Prince George is by 
no means popular, it never has been. His administra- 
tion has been modelled upon the least happy efforts of 
his grand ducal relatives. It is commonly represented 
that annexation to Greece would settle all the difficul- 
ties of the country but in reality, apart altogether from 
the question of place-hunting, it would settle nothing. 
The distress in the island is not due to stifled patriotism 
but to economic causes. 


Bulgaria has unfortunately tarnished her reputation 
as the most progressive and civilised of the smaller 
States in the Near East. It is no doubt a fact that 
massacres of Bulgarians by Greeks in Macedonia have 
been spasmodically perpetrated during the last few 
years, and the Greek Government has covertly backed 
Turkey in the suppression of Bulgarian aspirations in 
the Balkan peninsula. But this cannot justify the out- 
break in Philippopolis, where Bulgarian mobs have 
raided and occupied Greek churches and looted Greek 
shops. The police and soldiery were either powerless 
or connived at the outrages. In the end the arrival of 
an adequate force put a stop to the outbreak. Sym- 
pathy in Vienna seems rather to be with Bulgaria than 
Greece, for the conduct of the latter in Macedonia has 
alienated all right-thinking men from her cause. But 
sympathy with either party hardly springs spontaneously 
in the breast. 


The lesson of events in Russia does not become 
easier to learn as the days pass. The new Cabinet in 
any case cannot excite much enthusiasm in this country, 
where Russian politicians are an almost unknown 
quantity. We wonder how many of the good people 
who have been signing an address to a non-existent 
Douma could say off the names of six prominent Russian 
Liberals! Sporadic revolution is meanwhile in pro- 
gress. It is impossible to say which district is tranquil 
and which not. It will.be a good thing for Russia 
when the fight can be fought out for smouldering 
revolution is, like suppressed disease, more injurious 
in the end. The Constitutional Democrats seem to 
have made a mess of their policy and will fall, like the 
Girondins, between two stools. 


Mutiny, like revolution, is also sporadic. There 
is no general disaffection in the army, but here again 
information is so meagre that it is difficult to gauge 
the full force of the facts. In any case we could 
hardly congratulate the mutineers who obtain the 
assistance of the warships. Hitherto the revolutionary 
exploits of the Russian navy have been breves et 
infausti. There have been mutinies at Cronstadt 
before and the loyal forces have got the better of them. 
In the meantime the Finland mutineers have surren- 
dered. But it is difficult to see in what way outrage 
and mutiny can help constitutionalism. The con- 
Stitutionalists’ proclamations are not constitutional at 
all but revolutionary, and this is the difficult and 
dangerous crux of the problem, for a training is 
necessary for constitutional government, and the 
Douma was twisted out of its original shape to make 
it look like a ruling Parliament which it was not, 
instead of a consultative body which it was intended 


to be. For this the Constitutional Democrats are 
responsible. 


A new policy introduced in view of the next meeting 
of the Hague Conference: such was the moral of the 
debate in the House of Commons on the Government's 
decision to reduce the naval estimates. Lord Cawdor 
and Lord Goschen both pointed out the risks we run in 
failing to maintain the standard of superiority regarded 
as vital during the past twenty years. According to 
Lord Tweedmouth’s statement the Sea Lords came to 
the conclusion that we might safely go back on the 
programme of construction originally mapped out, 
because German and French building has been delayed. 
Lord Goschen did not hesitate to assert that those who 
anticipate any tangible result from the Hague Con- 
ference are living in a fool’s paradise 


Abroad the action of the British Government meets 
with as cordial approval as among their supporters 
in Parliament. It is very gratifying to other nations, 
which are strengthening their navies as rapidly as 
they know how, to learn that Great Britain is 
prepared to give them an opportunity of reducing 
the difference between them and herself. Not one of 
them proposes to pay Great Britain the compliment of 
imitating her. On the contrary some of our foreign 
critics treat all the talk about the British Government 
setting an example as rank humbug. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues are invited to 
show their sincerity by abandoning new construction 
altogether for one year. As a fact hardly a foreign 
student of naval matters believes that the British pro- 
gramme means more than’a graceful and benevolent 
anticipation of the Hague Conference. When once 
more the fatuity of all aspirations towards disarmament 
has been proved, perfidious Albion is expected to ge 
ahead faster than ever with naval construction. Mean- 
while the Continent makes its acknowledgments of the 
moderated pace. 


King Edward at the inspection of the 3rd Battalioa 
of the Scots Guards on Saturday did not attempt to 
disguise his regret at the coming disbandment of the 
battalion. There was as much significance in the 
phrase, ‘‘ My Government has considered it necessary 
to reduce the expenses of the Army ”’, as the constitu- 
tional position permitted. The King is no doubt a 
good deal puzzled, as are many other people, te 
understand Mr. Haldane’s selection. ‘I never saw 
a finer body of men” he said, ‘‘ and it is with sincere 
regret that I part with you”. He went further and 
offered if they would confide their colours to him to 
‘* preserve them religiously and carefully at Buckingham 
Palace” in the hope that some day he or his successor 
might be able to restore them. We do not envy Mr. 
Haldane his feelings as he read the King’s simple and 
earnest little address. 


For some weeks past there have been disquieting 
rumours as to the probable successor to Sir John 
French who in the ordinary course would not leave 
Aldershot for at least a year. Last week, to the great 
consternation of the army and of well-informed 
civilians, the daily press announced that General 
Douglas had been selected for the post. If we 
remember that the officer selected to command the 
Aldershot corps, the only army corps actually existent, 
in peace time is to lead them in war, the seriousness of 
the situation thus suggested is apparent. The official 
contradiction of his appointment, which appeared ir 
last Saturday’s daily papers, came therefore as a great 
relief to everybody who knows the importance of a 
leader of troops enjoying the confidence and affection of 
his officers and men. 


The Police Commission has completed the first part 
of the inquiry without being able to examine the 
D’Angelys. Ten days ago the Commission was in- 
formed that the man and woman could not appear till 
this week. When they were called on Tuesday they 
had still not found it possible to be present. The con- 
sequence is that the case against them has practically 
gone by default, and the police have been able, 
as it was generally imagined they would ke, to give 
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unrebutted evidence as to the woman’s antecedents. The 
other charges freely made against the police of receiving 
bribes from bookmakers, licensed victuallers and women 
will be investigated, with the aid of the return for which 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs called, when the Commission meets 
again in October. 


After 2 October the London County Council steamboat 
service will be suspended till next spring. The decision 
is no doubt entirely wise. The service has been un- 
accountably unprofitable. Londoners have not taken 
advantage of the delights of river progress. The capital 
sunk in the boats—some 4 250,000—and the loss on 
working—over £50,000—have placed in the hands of 
the Council’s critics a weapon which they have used 
to the utmost. Much will be made of the ‘‘ money 
thrown into the Thames” in the crusade which, in view 
of the next municipal elections, is being organised 
against ‘the wanton recklessness of this spendthrift 
Council”. During the winter it is easy to understand 
that the Thames steamboats cannot be run at a profit, 
but it is remarkable that the summer should not make 
amends. The Council is said not to have advertised 
the service sufficiently, but surely its critics have given 
it an advertisement beyond all reason. 


Some excellent suggestions for the future regulation 
and control of cabs and omnibuses are contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee. Ample recognition is 
made of the value of the motor-omnibus to the larger 
number of people whose interests, it is accepted, must 
prevail over the comfort and convenience of the few, 
but the committee point out that the public would 
be well served and individual annoyance reduced to a 
minimum if the omnibuses were permitted to travel 
only by the main roads. Hitherto they have been free 
to turn every square and by-road into a pandemonium. 
As to cabs, reduced fares for short distances and 
the adoption of the taximeter are recommended. A 
minimum charge of sixpence for horse cabs and eight- 
pence for motors, all claims beyond the first half-mile 
being checked by the taximeter, would serve both the 
public and the cabman, as experience in other cities 
amply proves. 


Two names are spoken of in connexion with the 
Truro bishoprick: Canon Henson and Mr. Russell 
Wakefield. Canon Henson is ideally settled where he 
is. He was born to be a Canon of Westminster ; 
he is fitted for his present position by his defects 
almost as remarkably as by his qualities. Whatever 
we think of Canon Henson’s ecclesiastical attitude— 
and his attitude of the moment naturally does not com- 
mend itself to us—all will agree that his departure 
would be a very real loss to London. Here he is the 
round nail in the round hole; elsewhere he might not 
be. Cornish folk are not the quietest—though the 
best—of people ; and though the Wesleyans prevail, 
there are plenty of Churchmen in Cornwall, who have 
their own ways of looking at things too. Mr. Russell 
Wakefield—well, he might be missed; but after all 
Marylebone is provided with a mayor; so perhaps 
Mr. Wakefield would not leave a void unfillable. 


A serious point has arisen in connexion with the 
Tate Gallery. The Office of Works reserved for the 
Stationery Office the site at the back of the Tate, 
with the exception of a deep but narrow strip, which 
might possibly carry a single gallery. The Tate Gallery 
would thus lose the opportunity for expansion. The Tate 
is under compulsion, in the first place, to house all the 
Chantrey pictures, the purchase of which is to go on 
year after year for all time. Then before long the 
space available in Trafalgar Square will all be required 
for the older schools, and modern pictures, foreign 
as well as British, will have to go tothe Tate. And 
if the Tate cannot relieve the National Gallery, the 
Portrait Gallery will be prejudiced as well. Happily 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt feels the improvidence of the pro- 
posal and has agreed to suspend all action in the matter 
for the present. He deserves the thanks of all who 
care for art in this country. 


EXIT KING EDWARD—ENTER MR. SMUTS. 


. fro my point of view it is unwise, it is abso- 

lutely wrong in the present circumstances, to 
follow a course, which may result within one year in 
the handing over of the government of the Transvaal 
to Mr. Smuts and his colleagues.” Whose is ‘‘ my 
point of view”? It is Lord Milner’s, the trained and 
cultivated English statesman who has governed the 
Cape Colony and the Transvaal for nearly ten years, 
before, during, and after the war. Is there any man, 
we will not say in the present Government, but in the 
Empire, whose opinion on the government of the 
Transvaal is comparable with that of Lord Milner? Is 
Mr. Churchill’s, or Lord Elgin’s, or Sir West Ridgeway’s? 
Lord Elgin, we believe, has never been in South Africa ; 
Mr. Churchill has been there for about a year as a 
newspaper correspondent ; while as for Sir West 
Ridgeway and his ridiculous flying Committee, even the 
Government seems ashamed of them, for admittedly 
their precious Report has barely been read, and the 
Colonial Secretary seems in no hurry to produce it. 
The one statesman, who is really competent by ex- 
perience and ability to advise the nation as to how it 
should plant its feet on the thorny and dangerous 
path of South African politics, is not only not consulted, 
but his repeated warnings are disregarded, and his 
most emphatic, almost passionate protests are treated 
as the ebullitions of a disappointed partisan. We can 
recall in history few more scandalous results of our 
system of parties than this whole business of the Trans- 
vaal Constitution, this ‘‘ reckless experiment”, as Mr. 
Balfour justly described it. Let Mr. Churchill roll 
his pompous periods about the treaty of peace 
and the equality of races: they are the declamations of 
a schoolboy ; we prefer the terse and sober style of Lord 
Milner, founded on first-hand knowledge. Lord Milner 
tells us that the new Constitution for the Transvaal 
‘‘may result” in handing over the government to Mr. 
Smuts. But is not the word ‘‘ may” a piece of Socratic 
irony, meaning ‘‘ must” ? The legislature to be elected 
is small, and the arithmetic therefore simple. There are 
to be sixty-nine constituencies, of which thirty-three 
are allotted to the Witwatersrand (for Krugersdorp is a 
back-veldt constituency ’’), six to Pretoria, and thirty 
to the rest of the country. The thirty rural districts 
will, it is conceded, vote solid for Het Volk. We wish 
the same solidity could be predicated of the thirty- 
three Rand constituencies, but Mr. Churchill tells 
us that the British are divided into four parties, the 
Progressives, the Responsibles, a body called the 
Transvaal Political Association, and the inevitable 
‘‘group of Toil”, as they call the Labour party in 
Russia. By far the largest and most powerful British 
party is the Progressives, led by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
and Sir George Farrar, and let us assume for the 
moment that all the thirty-three Rand seats are 
won by this group. Exactly as we prophesied, the 
balance of power will be held by the Responsibles 
(a name that has now no meaning), whose leaders 
are the brothers Sir Richard and Mr. E. P. Solomon, 
and whose head-quarters are at Pretoria. It is not 
disputed that the Solomonites will capture the six 
Pretoria seats, and therefore whichever party they 
support will have a majority. Thus if the Solomonites 
support Mr. Smuts and General Botha, Het Volk will 
have a majority of thirty-six as against thirty-three 
Progressives. But if the brothers Solomon decide to 
throw their votes into the scale of Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
and Sir George Farrar, then the Progressives will have 
a majority of thirty-nine as against thirty Boers. 
There is of course the third and most probable alterna- 
tive, namely, that the brothers Solomon will induce 
one or other of the two big parties, Het Volk or the 
Progressives, to support a government formed by 
them, the brothers. With which of the two parties 
are the Solomonites most likely to coalesce? Un- 
questionably the Solomonites have more interests 
in common with the Boers than with the Pro- 
gressives, of whose influence they are notoriously 
jealous. Sir Richard Solomon is Attorney-General 
and Deputy-Governor of the Transvaal. He is a 
lawyer of repute, respected by all parties, and there- 
fore very dangerous, from a British point of view. He 
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is of course a born Africander, as are his followers. 
Mr. E. P. Solomon is also a lawyer, and indulges in 
the violent personal abuse of his opponents which the 
colonial politician so often mistakes for argument. 
The Solomonites as a party are far more Dutch than 
British in their relations, both of blood and business. 
They gather in the antagonism of the Africander 
against the overshadowing wealth and power of the 
corner-house of Ecksteins, or, as we know them here, 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. Mr. J. B. Robinson, 
who is also an Africander, and has always been sulkily 
jealous of the European capitalists, is now the leading 
light of the Imperial Government, and he presumably 
isa Solomonite. It is far more likely that these six 
Pretoria votes will be added to the Boer than to the 
British party in the new Transvaal legislature. And 
that is what Lord Milner meant by saying that the 
Radical Government is following a course which may 
result in handing over the Transvaal to Mr. Smuts. 

May result, indeed! May we not ask why any risk, 
or shade of a shadow of a risk of such result is 
being incurred by the Government of the British 
Empire? The British nation has spent, including the 
last guaranteed loan, nothing short of £250,000,000 
and 20,000 lives in conquering the Transvaal. This 
is far more than we spent on the Crimean war 
with Russia, and is indeed the largest sacrifice Great 
Britain has ever made since her life-and-death struggles 
with France. We imagined (and our delusion was 
shared by the nation) that this huge effort was made 
not to prove the equality of Boer and Briton, but to 
establish once for all the superiority of the Briton. 
Supremacy is not a thing to be shared on equal terms 
with a partner. Lord Rosebery once happily expressed 
the relations between the different members of the 
United Kingdom by saying that England was “the 
predominant partner”. But under the new constitu- 
tion Great Britain is not even the predominant partner. 
Putting aside the six Solomonites, there are thirty-three 
(presumably) British constituencies to thirty (unquestion- 
ably) Dutch electorates. What sort of supremacy, 
what kind of predominant partnership is that which de- 
pends onthreevotes? The six Pretoria votes are asinis- 
ter factor of disturbance, which will intrigue with both 
parties, and insure the stability of neither. The only 
policy which could have laid deep and firm the founda- 
tions of a British empire in South Africa was a consti- 
tution by which the supremacy of the British colonists 
‘should be, not a matter of conjecture or bargain, but 
unquestioned and unquestionable. Once convince the 
Boers that they cannot regain by political agitation and 
intrigue what they have lost by war, and they would 
-become peaceful and industrious citizens of the empire. 
Loyalty would follow, slowly but surely, as it always 
follows strong and just government. This policy the 
Liberal party, not the British nation, has abandoned, 
deliberately, and uncoerced by external or internal 
pressure. Let it not be thought that our indignation is 
inspired by Stock Exchange speculation. From the point 
of view of the mining industry we regard this settlement 
-as good enough, for under any party, or combination 
of parties, the supply of coloured labour for the mines, 
Chinese or Kaffir, is in our opinion assured. In matters 
commercial we believe in the power of money: and 
when there are capitalists above the ground and gold 
below it, their meeting is only a question of time. 
‘* Servile conditions” may do as a phrase to save the 
face of the Radical Pharisees in Downing Street. But 
no Transvaal executive, Boer, British, or hybrid, is 
going to starve the mines. It is the political crime of 
throwing away the results of the war, and sacrificing 
all hope of a British confederacy without another war, 
which we condemn, a crime compared with which the 
Jameson Raid sinks into a childish escapade. On the 
minor dangers, injustices and inconveniences which 
flow from this capital blunder, we have not space to 
dwell this week, though we shall return to the subject 
without delay. We may be sure that most of the 
young and promising British officials will, sooner or 
‘later, be sent packing by Het Volk, and, so far as can 
de gathered from Lord Elgin, without a penny of com- 
pensation. Their places will be wanted for promising 
young Boers, the sons of Kruger’s colleagues, speak- 
4ng the barbarous dialect of the Taal. 


With the example of French Canada before us could 
anything be more fatuous than to allow a provincial 
patois to compete in parliament and the law courts with 
English? The one corner of the Dominion of Canada 
which remains unprogressive and sullenly exclusive and 

oor is Quebec, and that is mainly due to bilingualism. 

here is a law of currency that a debased coinage always 
drives out a good one; and despite of Mr. Churchill’s 
rodomontade about the English tongue, the odds are in 
favour of the local dialect. There was a hope that the 
new Transvaal parliament might have really influenced 
public opinion in South Africa, and become a centre of 
eloquence and talent. But how can a deliberative 
assembly be other than contemptible, when the orators 
on one side of the House do not understand what the 
orators on the other side are saying? One of two con- 
sequences will issue from this disastrous and wanton 
folly. Either there will be a second war between British 
and Dutch, after five years’ wrangling. Or the British 
colonists, seeing that the game of British supremacy is 
up, will acquiesce in the return to the status quo ante 
— fill their pockets as fast as they can, and come 

ome. 


VOTE 8. 


has again triumphed over the man of 

wrath, for are not the new proposals of the Board 
of Admiralty in strict keeping with the letter and spirit 
of the memorable sermon delivered by the Shepherd at 
the Albert Hall? A week ago Mr. Robertson was able 
to inform the flock that the Sea Lords had graciously 
given his Majesty’s Ministers leave to cut down the 
original programme for the year by one battleship, 
three ocean-going destroyers, and four submarines ; and 
as this does not exhaust the list of possible economies 
in the future, there is some ground for hoping that if 
the present Government continue in office sufficiently 
long, there will be a little money to spare for the pay- 
ment of the Shepherd’s congregation, the relief of 
dockyardmen thrown out of employment, the provision 
of moral pocket ‘‘ankerchers” to hide the short- 
comings of the Heathen Chinee, and other humanitarian 
reforms. 

The Sea Lords, not content with the obscure réle of 
prompter, have desired to be allowed, and have been 
permitted for this occasion only, to take a short strut 
across the stage before an admiring public, and this is 
the most extraordinary feature in a very extraordinary 
performance. With true Scotch pawkiness the Prime 
Minister threw out a suggestion that perhaps the Sea 
Lords wished to deprive Ministers of the credit of the 
revised programme, and until Lord Tweedmouth spoke 
up and accepted his responsibility in the matter, it 
might have been fairly argued that they were not 
altogether insensible to the applause of the gallery ; 


' but the First Lord has admitted that it was he who 


brought forward the desirability of making reductions. 
We gather ‘‘recommend” as used by the Sea Lords 
is to be understood in the sense in which a tradesman 
uses it who, when a customer tells him he cannot 
afford the more expensive article which he would like 
to sell, recommends a cheaper one as good of its sort. 

Mr. Balfour asked the pertinent question ‘‘ On what 
grounds do the Naval Lords base their change of 
mind?” since in March last, when the naval estimates 
were laid before the country, the minimum output 
deemed necessary to satisfy strategic requirements 
was declared to be four Dreadnoughts, five sea-going 
destroyers and twelve submarines. 

We are inclined to think Mr. Bellairs was correct in 
saying that there does not appear to have been such a 
change of circumstances in the interval which has 
elapsed as to justify the action of the Sea Lords in aban- 
doning their first estimate, for even if there has been 
some delay in making progress with naval programmes 
in foreign countries there is no evidence available of 
any intention to cut those programmes down and the 
disaster to the ‘‘ Montagu” and the resolution of the 
Admiralty not to work over-time in the dockyards 
have not improved the situation from the British stand- 

int. The new theory advanced by the Prime 

inister that when we talk of the two-Power standard 
we cannot quite keep out of mind who the two Powers 
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are, must eventually destroy public confidence in the 
value of the professional advice tendered by the experts 
and place the naval advisers of the Admiralty at the 
mercy of the politicians; for if the two-Power standard 
be held to depend on likely combinations of the moment, 
the Sea Lords could never ascertain their requirements 
until the politicians had taken stock of the international 
situation and made an arbitrary selection of the two 
Powers which, in their opinion, the Admiralty ought to 
set to work and build against. Under such conditions 
there could be no continuity of naval policy, doubtful 
friends would be turned into certain enemies, and the 
country could never possess any feeling of security in 
its defences since politicians are no more infallible in 
reading the future than is the rest of the community. 
Rule out war with the United States as unthinkable, 
war with France as impossible, war with Germany as 
preposterous, war with Italy as absurd, and so long as 
the alliance with Japan is in force, the Sea Lords need 
only consider the Swiss navy. If Japan does not care 
to renew her business relations with us on the close 
of her present engagement, it may matter little to the 
King’s present advisers, but what about the country ? 
Captain Hervey rightly insisted that our standard of 
strength should be independent of all questions of 
‘‘entente”; all we ought to consider is what the two 
most powerful foreign navies are doing in the way of 
building ships. 

Lord Tweedmouth tells us that the Admiralty lack 
experience of the action and work of ocean-going de- 
stroyers and that as a new type of submarine is being 
developed it is better to lay down only eight vessels of 
the latter class ; a few destroyers and submarines more 
or less are not of vital importance, for the reasons 
given imply that the Admiralty means to make up for 
lost time later on, but the dropping of a ‘*‘ Dreadnought” 
is a far more serious matter. Nevertheless we believe 
the Sea Lords have been able to reduce the number of 
armoured vessels contemplated, with a perfectly clear 
conscience so far as the safety of the Empire is 
concerned. This is the third year running they have 
found it possible to drop a ship and it is not 
uncharitable to suppose that the naval advisers of the 
Government are acquiring a habit of framing their 
estimate of naval requirements on the assumption that 
they may have to bargain with parliamentary colleagues 
who wish to curry favour with the electorate for cutting 
down expenditure which it was never seriously intended 
should be incurred. If politicians will haggle, the Sea 
Lords must not be blamed for overstating their necessi- 
ties. Stiggins is a ‘‘ good hand at accounts”, and to 
give him his chuckle the Sea Lords adopt a ruse and 
laugh in their sleeves. At the same time we cannot but 
view with distrust every attempt to save money by cut- 
ting out ships fit to lie in the line, even though in so doing 
a balance is left on the right side, for with a reduced 
margin of safety there is always a natural reluctance to 
dispense with ships which ought to go to the scrap-heap. 
We have a vivid reccllection of Mr. Robertson’s distress 
at seeing obsolete ships struck off the active list to 
strengthen the navy ; what would his misgivings be if 
it could be argued that the removal of a second-class 
battleship might turn the scale against us? However, 
there is no need to feel much alarm at present, for we 
agree with Mr. Bellairs that the real fight will take 
place next year, provided of course there is a Radical 
Government then in being. A more immediate danger 
lies in the ‘‘ possible economies” foreshadowed by Mr. 
Robertson, but as these have not yet taken shape it is 
enough to note that the trend of his remarks points to 
the cutting down of ‘‘ vested interests” otherwise the 
‘*personnel”. It may be practicable to build many 
** Dreadnoughts ” in less than two years, but it would 
pass the wit of man to train officers and men to man 
them, given double that length of time, and if the 
personnel is to be reduced it is idle to prate about 
the advantages of rapid building. Unfortunately the 
Russo-Japanese war has left a wrong impression upon 
many people in this country and there is a general 
tendency to think that because the Japanese beat their 
Opponents at sea with a small navy, they would have 
been no better off with a larger one. This is not the 
way Japan has read her lesson ; she knows the grave 
risk she ran ; she also knows her seamen won in spite 


of the small force at their disposal, not in virtue of it, 
and is perfectly aware that had it been bigger, the war 
would probably never have taken place. 


THE TURN OF THE LORDS. 


HE House of Lords is accustomed to the dis- 
courtesy of the Commons ; and no one is sur- 
prised, and no peer expresses indignation, at the Educa- 
tion Bill being thrown at the Lords in the last days of 
the summer half of the session. It is always the way ; 
the Lords are not given a chance of saying anything 
about the great questions of the session, until the 
Commons have said so much and said it so often that the 
only prayer of the public is that the Lords may say as 
little as possible. There is really no opening now fora 
peer to make a telling speech on the Education Bill at 
large. Chatham himself would not have been able to 
invest these ‘‘ crambe repetita” with any charm for 
a public that for four months have heard of little 
else. There are many men in the House of Lords ex- 
tremely competent to speak on education, and if 
such a Bill as this were introduced in the Upper 
House first, we should probably have a more 
illuminating debate on the second reading, one that 
would better enable the country to gauge the merits 
and demerits of the Bill, than any we have had in the 
Commons. Possibly there would not be such effective 
debating in the technical sense, but there would be 
proportionately more real discussion. The main issue 
before the House would not be so much obscured by 
speeches made purely by way of party tactics, often 
of necessity by men neither particularly conversant 
with education nor especially interested in the Bill. It 
is a real loss to the country that a Bill of this nature is 
not introduced first in the calmer and clearer atmos- 
phere of the Upper House. Such speeches as that by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, given on the threshold 
of discussion of the Bill in Parliament and in the 
country, would have had a wholesome effect. As it is, for 
tactical purposes the Government have placed the Peers 
at the greatest possible disadvantage. By throwing 
the Bill to them at the last moment before a long recess, 
the Government at once discount the effects of the 
Lords’ debate and assist in the putting of a false con- 
struction on the Lords’ action. By interposing the 
recess between second reading and committee, they 
promote the suggestion to the country that the Lords 
accept the principle of the Bill, and then when they 
amend it vitally, or mortally, in committee, they will 
go about saying that the House of Lords have gone back 
upon themselves. The calculation is that the public 
will remember only the fact of the second reading being 
agreed to, and will forget the circumstances and ex- 
planation why that course was taken. The Lords would 
have been acting well within their right if they had 
refused to consider the Bill at all until the autumn 
session. On the whole, however, they have probably 
done the wisest thing in proceeding with it. Post- 
ponement would have been construed as obstruction ; 
and in any case it would have been a piece of parlia- 
mentary finesse which is happily alien from the practice 
and character of the Upper House. They might also 
have rejected the Bill on second reading ; which would 
no doubt have expressed the real mind of the House 
better than any other course. But it would have 
precluded the Lords from detailed discussion of specific 
points in the Bill; which is precisely the direction in 
which the Lords are able to act with proper effect. 
Committee stage in the House of Lords is a very 
different matter from Committee stage in the Commons, 
which the bulk of the press and the public, unable, at 
any rate disinclined, to follow, ignore. In the Lords 
the points taken are few but definite, and the speeches 
also are few and definite ; so that attention is effectually 
concentrated on the most important points of the Bill. 
Committee in the Lords really does show a Bill in its 
true perspective. We have no doubt that the Lords’ 
amendments and debates in October will go very far to 
educate the country in the true nature of the Bill. 
It is clear from the second-reading debate that the 
case against the Bill is to be frankly based on religious 
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principle. This is wise. Other points may be made 
against the Bill; the enormous increase of expense ; 
the high-handed overriding of trusts; the brutal dis- 
regard of the Church’s claim arising out of past ser- 
vices, her contribution to education in money and men. 
But private claims have little chance against public 
advantage ; the day is past, if it ever existed, when 
people will trouble themselves about the sanctity of 
trusts if they see an opportunity of varying a trust in 
their own favour. It is better for us churchmen not to 
take our stand against the Bill on our rights or on the 
claims of our past, but frankly on the public injury the 
Bill will commit. We object to the setting up of un- 
denominationalism as a state religion in the schools 
because we do not believe in religion by compromise : it 
is an unreal device, not quite honest, and not effective. 
We hold membership of a religious communion to be of 
the essence of religion ; and we appeal to the testimony 
of practice that men and women are not in fact influenced 
to any:purpose by religion that is merely a philosophy and 
not a life, and life ina community. The Bill substitutes 
for the ideal of common religious life a dogmatic com- 
promise wholly separable from life in a religious society. 
It is not peculiarly on Anglican grounds that we oppose 
this Bill: it is on the principle of a church as againsta 
philosophy. We ask nothing for the Anglican Church 
that we do not ask for all other churches. It is of 
course transparent that the Bill is aimed at the Anglican 
Church, the weakening of the Church’s influence is its 
motive power in fact; but the defence we elect to 
set up against this attack is not a specially Anglican 
defence ; we put forward the interests of religion as 
religion rather than our historic claims and proprietary 
rights. Also, on still wider ground, we reject the Bill as 
weakening even the uncertain influence of undenomi- 
national teaching. The whole tenour of the Bill is to 
lower the position of religion in the school system and 
amongst school-children. Religious teaching is put out of 
school hours ; it becomes anextra, an accidental subject ; 
even if it is taught at all. In the face of what he‘ 
has done Mr. Birrell cannot expect the country to pay 
any attention to his fine phrases about it being ‘“‘ the 
main object and the passionate desire of this Govern- 
ment to do what it can to secure throughout this 
country as an ordinary rule and principle of our school 
life that religious teaching should be given”. Seeing 
that his Bill makes the giving of religious teaching 
distinctly more precarious, such professions become 
rather offensive ; though not so offensive as his profes- 
sion of hope and belief that his Bill will strengthen the 
influence of the Church of England. Can we not, at 
any rate, ‘‘ part fair foes” and give up this unctuous 
nonsense ? 

In accordance with this general position the Arch- 
bishop gave the House an idea, very briefly and perhaps 
a little too vaguely, of the principal amendments that 
he would require before he could accept this Bill. 
Religious teaching must be given within school hours ; 
it must be given by teachers who feel what they say, 
and the regular teachers must be allowed to give deno- 
minational teaching. Also, ‘‘ definite religious teaching ” 
must be ‘‘ accessible” to those children whose parents 
desire them to have it, subject to reasonable limitation 
fixed by the local authority. Drastic amendments on 
these lines would go far to recast the Bill, but they 
do not include all the heads in which amendment 
is necessary. Unless rendered superfluous by more 
far-reaching amendment, Clause 4 must be extended to 
rural schools, and the four-fifths majority of parents 
reduced. But the main thing is the establishment of the 
right to denominational teaching in all schools at the 
desire of the parents. On this point the Arch- 
bishop was not quite clear. He did not say 
whether ‘‘definite” teaching was to be ‘“acces- 
sible” in al/ schools, the present Council schools as 
well as the denominational schools transferred under 
this Bill. The Church as a whole will certainly 
accept nothing less: and we can hardly doubt that the 
Archbishop was speaking with that intention. It is 
a pity he did not make his meaning quite plain. The 
Lords could not find better ground on which to join 
issue with the Commons. The Minister for Education 
did far more than merely hold out hopes of establishing 
the general right to denominational teaching in the Bill 


he was to introduce. The Lords’ case would be com- 
plete. So far as education went, the Liberal majority 
was obtained on representations which have not been 
borne out. Therefore the measure must be referred back 
to the people. 


THE STRAIGHTFORWARD MINISTRY. 
\\/ HEN Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was con- 


firmed in office last January by an enormous 
majority, it was a favourite saying of Liberals that the 
country had acclaimed a strong, simple man who would 
inaugurate a straightforward policy. No more tactics, 
no more dialectics. Six months of Parliament have 
made an end of that text. If there is anything to ad- 
mire in the Government’s conduct of public business, 
we shall find it in the aptitude with which the chief and 
his colleagues have acquired all the tricks and manners 
of the Old Parliamentary Hand whose memory they 
profess to revere. About this Ministry there is nothing 
Gladstonian except the tendency to subterfuge and 
prevarication. Mr. Gladstone, whose other traditions 
are so easily ignored by his successors, erred more 
from congenital subtlety of mind than from moral 
cowardice or subservience to self-interest. If occa- 
sionally he manceuvred for position, the joy of battle 
was ever in his soul. The new dispensation is ‘‘ slim ” 
by preference—from natural disingenuousness. We 
are not thinking of the pledges given in the King’s 
Speech on 13 February which Ministers have failed to 
redeem. All Governments make more promises than 
they are likely to fulfil. Nor, whatever may be the fate 
of their principal measure, can we deny that when the 
Session closes in the winter they will make a fair show 
of legislation. It is not for Unionists to complain 
because Ministers have done nothing to associate the 
people of Ireland with the conduct of its own affairs. 
The Ministerial breach of faith is positive rather than 
negative. The charge against the Cabinet is not that 
it does not perform what it has promised, but that it 
does what it has promised not to do. The most 
flagrant, because the least excusable, instances are 
provided by the Minister of Education. Before his 
Bill was tabled he had gone about the country making 
a parade of his pacific intentions—praying that the 
House of Commons would not run short of that 
Christian charity with which he felt himself to be over- 
flowing. The pretence was the more gratuitous 
because nobody had expected a tolerant or equitable 
measure from a politician on promotion who had 
somewhat unctuously identified himself with the more 
aggressive claims of Nonconformity. It may be true— 
indeed, it is true—that his original draft was less 
offensive and rapacious than the proposals which he 
explained in the House of Commons. At the last 
moment we know that pressure was applied by 
Dr. Clifford, Mr. Perks, and their group, so that 
Clause 4 with its ‘‘ extended facilities” became a mockery 
and fraud alike on Anglicans and Roman Catholics. 
But a Minister has his remedy if he is asked to do what 
he believes to be wrong. He can refuse or he may 
resign. But it does not seem to lie in Mr. Birrell’s 
character to face the music. Having capitulated to 
the fanatics of Dissent, what further need existed to 
keep up the sham of friendliness towards the Church 
of England? Unless he delights in tortuousness for 
its own sake, because the sinuous motion is natural 
to him, why should he invent the ‘ bilateral obliga- 
tion”? He admitted the injustice of placing the local 
authority in such a position that it might drive its own 
bargain with the trustees of a voluntary school by 
threatening not to take it over and thus deprive it of 
its due share in the rates and taxes. This was unfair, 
said the Minister, and should forthwith be remedied. 
But there must be a trifling set-off, he added. In re- 
turn for this magnanimous concession to schools which 
objected to being starved out of existence he claimed 
that other schools which preferred to have no dealings 
with the local authority should be made liable to forcible 
appropriation. He promises a “ bilateral” clause. 
And how does he keep his word? He does introduce 
a clause, but advises his party to throw it out, and 
informs them that the Government are opposed to the 
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clause. This may be smart; it may be slim; but it 
might be something else. : 

Mr. Haldane, again. What could seemingly be 
more definite than his denial of the rumour that he in- 
tended to disband ten battalions of the army? As 
a matter of fact this is precisely what he has done, 
and what he meant to do. His repudiation of the 
well-authenticated report was purely Pickwickian and 
absolutely Ministerial and distinctly misleading. We 
need not dwell here upon his attempts to shelter him- 
self behind the Army Council, since they lacked even 
that plausibility which is the first requisite in a career 
of artistic evasion. The case of Lord Tweedmouth 
and the reductions in the navy is somewhat more 
complex—there are no airs of philosophy or super- 
fine virtue about the ex-Whip of the Liberal party. 
But as a tribute to the conventions of public life we 
may deferentially suggest that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Parliamentary Secretary should in 
future arrange to tell the same story to their respective 
Houses. Ina similar spirit we may point out that, if 
the spokesmen of the Colonial Office wish us to believe 
that in their South African policy they have been acting 
on the recommendations of the West-Ridgeway Com- 
mittee, they have it in their power to confute the sceptics 
by publishing the report. The story of the Trade 
Disputes Bill is still unfinished. But the Attorney- 
General’s acceptance of the policy he had a few hours 
before demonstrated to be indefensible will never be 
forgotten. 

In a cynical generation the persistent finesse and 
chicanery of Ministers might escape with mild censure 
if the dodgery had been successful. Twice, however, 
the Government have only saved themselves by the 
skin of their teeth. On Clause 6 of the Education 
Bill, which made the attendance of children during the 
religious hour a matter of option with the parents, Mr. 
Birrell understood that a strong section of the Liberal 
party were determined to vote against it. Rather than 
associate himself with an unpopular principle he fol- 
lowed the example of his own clause and made the 
support of it optional with the Ministerialists. At the 
same time every exertion was put forward on his behalf 
to carry the proposal. Carried it was—by sixteen votes. 
Even more discreditable was the Government’s treat- 
ment of Mr. Morley on the Indian Budget. Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s proposal that the Secretary of State’s salary 
should henceforth be placed on the Estimates, so 
that the affairs of our greatest dependency might be 
made the sport of party politics, was defeated only 
by sixty-four. It would have been carried had not 
the Opposition voted solid for Mr. John Morley, 
who had won their respect by his firm and states- 
manlike interpretation of duties which cannot be 
altogether congenial to him. But so long as he is 
trustee for India he will faithfully discharge his 
obligation. 

It is absurd to suppose that Ministers, if they had 
chosen to take the trouble, could not have secured 
a sufficient majority for one of their most distin- 
guished colleagues. We are not impressed by the 
petulant circular which the Chief Whip has addressed 
to the absentees and recalcitrants. If the interests of 
India had been considered important by the Cabinet 
such a blunder as occurred on 20 July would have 
been avoided. This attempt to chastise the defaulters 
has only exasperated the Little England faction, who 
are organising a little cabal. Its special object is to 
prevent the Government from taking any measures 
likely to maintain the strength of the army and navy, 
to increase our influence with foreign Powers, or to con- 
solidate the good feeling between the Mother-country 
and the Colonies. Especially, it means to keep an eye 
on Sir Edward Grey, who is reasonably suspected of 
desiring to uphold the honour and interests of Great 
Britain. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Moderate Liberals are now thinking of a 
counter-combination. Between the two groups the lot 
of Ministers is by no means enviable, but for their dis- 
comfort and embarrassment they have only to thank 
themselves. They have got themselves into trouble by 
sheer lack of principle. 


DR. LANKESTER’S ADDRESS. 


HE British Association was founded at York 
seventy-five years ago, and the annual Presidentiai’ 
Addresses have been delivered by men of very different 
kinds of ability, temperament, and achievement. The 
most characteristic note in Dr. Ray Lankester’s Address, 
delivered at York on Wednesday last, was a buoyant 
intellectual vitality. The President explained that he 
had written to a number of friends who were specialists 
in different branches of science, and had obtained fronr 
them summaries of what they thought were the most: 
important additions to knowledge in their respective 
fields. But the Address contained no austere repetition 
of such data. The novel, said Zola, is life seen through 
a temperament, and we can imagine Dr. Lankester, 
excited and glowing, as he turned over the close-written 
pages from his friends, almost forgetting that there 
was to be an audience and limit of time, votes of thanks, 
and carriages waiting. For here, in the old, tired’ 
world, where there is nothing new under the sun, 
where, as the scholar of words will tell you, there is’ 
never an idea that you cannot find in Shakespeare: 
or in Plato, the President finds ‘‘ discoveries of 
exciting and entrancing interest” ; he accounts it ‘‘ a 
supreme privilege that it has fallen to our lot to live im 
these days ” ; he believes that science has, indeed, only 
as yet given man a “foretaste of what she has in 
store”. This conjunction of the keen intelligence of 
the specialist with the exuberant delight of the man in: 
the new wonders of knowledge is rare and stimulating. 
The final words of the address show that Dr. Lankester’s 
attitude to knowledge is not merely the efflorescence of 
robust mind and body; it is permeated by a high: 
seriousness of purpose, a seriousness that rejects the 
materialistic hedonism of the ordinary man to claim 
affinity with those who are inspired by religious faith. 
‘*Tt is not true”, said the President, ‘‘ that there is an 
essential antagonism between the scientific spirit and: 
what is called the religious sentiment. ‘ Religion’, 
said Bishop Creighton, ‘means the knowledge of our: 
destiny and of the means of fulfilling it’. We can say 
no more and no less of science. Men of science seek, 
in all reverence, to discover the Almighty, the Ever-- 
lasting. They claim sympathy and friendship with 
those who, like themselves, have turned away from 
the more material struggles of human life, and 
have set their hearts and minds on knowledge of the 
Eternal”. 

The community of the scientific spirit and the reli-. 
gious sentiment is a conception that, perhaps, it would 
be well not to scrutinise too closely. There would have- 
to come into the discussion the influences on the will 
and the mind of dogma and of doubt ; there would have 
to be weighed the respective gains to conduct of the pos-- 
session of a resolute conviction that the right way was 
plain, and of the experimental spirit desiring to ‘‘ prove 
allthings”. Nor are we certain that believers in an 
accepted solution would necessarily be more friendly with 
those who are still seeking a solution, and who there- 
fore by implication reject existing solutions, than they 
would be with those who neither seek nor have re- 
jected. And, finally, we are far from certain that @ 
community of aim is the surest basis of practical’ 
friendship ; kinship with a difference often leads to 
acute contests. It would be easier to train the lion 
to lie down with the lamb than with the tiger. But 
we are pushing the President’s comparison too hard. 
There is a real dichotomy in the aims and aspirations of 
mankind. There are those who are absorbed by the 
struggle for the gross advantages of life ; in religion 
they promise rewards and punishments, in the vulgar 
world riches and honours, in science dyes more 
splendid than Tyrian purple, messages of the “‘ latest 
prices” to ships in mid-ocean. There are others who: 
seek for the permanent reality behind the changin 
shadow-pictures of the material world, and it is wit 
these, the poets and prophets, the devotees of science 
and religion, that Dr. Lankester claims kinship. 

We cannot follow the Address in its detailed and. 
luminous exposition of the discoveries of recent times 
that have excited the interest and admiration of the 
President and that have made him realise how 
well life is worth living. We notice with pleasure 
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-that Dr. Lankester finds a consecutive chain linking 
the stages in the progress of our knowledge of nature. 
Much of the advance in the last twenty-five years has 
consisted of a further verification and amplification of 
principles and theories already accepted, or in the dis- 
covery of hitherto unknown facts which have fallen 
readily into appropriate places in the existing body of 
knowledge. There is abundant evidence that science 
js on a sure track, that her methods justify a real con- 
fidence in her past and in her future. The new 
elements that chemists have isolated find their vacant 
places in the periodic law. The vast advances in 
knowledge of the stars due to the new methods of 
exploring the heavens have revealed suns and planets 
almost by hundreds, but have expanded, not altered, 
our conceptions of the systems in starry space. The 
extraordinary discoveries of fossil monsters in the 
desert of the Fayum, made by Dr. Lankester’s own 
‘assistants at the Natural History Museum, have thrown 
further light on the orderly evolution of existing forms 
of life. The discovery of the remains of Pithecanthropus, 
‘the man-like ape or ape-like man, and the further evi- 
dence in favour of the Eoliths of Prestwich—those rude 
‘hardly shapen weapons of flint—as being genuine arti- 
facts of primitive man are no more than expected stages 
in the discovery of the descent of man. The re-discovery 
-of Mendel’s law of inheritance and the vast experimental 
‘work that has been called into existence by it are post- 
‘Darwinian, we might almost say propter-Darwinian, 
‘not anti-Darwinian. Progress of the knowledge of 
living matter itself, of the actions and reactions of 
‘cells, of the ferments and secretions that form the 
chemical maelstrom of life has been continuous, although 
‘so rapid that each stage in discovery has been out- 
moded almost before it has been made known. Botany 
and zoology, physiology and pathology have joined 
‘hands in man’s struggle against disease until it is 
becoming apparent that there is no little corner: of 
‘natural knowledge that it is safe to meglect. Who 
‘could have predicted ten years ago that a laborious 
‘Museum observer of the spots on the wings of midges 
‘would have become an authority in the prophylactic 
‘measures against tropical diseases? Perhaps only 
one recent set of discoveries has been so unexpected 
as to appear disconcerting. Science gasped when it 
found what seemed to be a centre of energy, a 
‘substance that slowly dissolved and in its scintillating 
emanations gave birth to new elements. But even 
‘the wonders of radium yielded to known methods of 
investigation. Helium, the daughter of radium, had 
already been discovered in the sun, and the conception 
of matter, not as an association of dead atoms, but 
‘as a whirl of living energy, had been reached before 
its visible proof startled the world. The progress of 
-science has been evolutionary, not revolutionary. 

The ardent delight in the achievements of science, 
the keen intellectual appreciation of their moral and 
‘material value, conspicuous in the President’s Address, 
are associated, almost inevitably, with something like 
intolerance. Here is a shining jewel, of splendour and 
‘value, a glorious and potent philosopher’s stone within 
our reach. Why do not we, as individuals or as nations, 
‘sell all that we have to possess it? We spend millions 
on prisons, on workhouses, on pavements, and only 
thousands in pursuit of science. Think of the 
municipal debt or the estimates for elementary edu- 
cation as compared with the grants in aid of re- 
‘search. The reward for what we call administrative 
capacity is in every case greater than that for inventive 
Capacity ; we prefer the running of the machine to con- 
sideration of what the machine produces. The Presi- 
dent’s explanation is easy ; it is the defective education 
both ‘‘ at school and university of our governing class, 
as well as a racial dislike among all classes to the 
establishment and support by public funds of posts 
which the average man may not expect to succeed by 
popular clamour or class privilege in gaining for him- 
self—posts which must be held by men of special 
training and mental gifts”. The intolerance of the 
President’s explanation was perhaps inevitable. We 
have no desire to raise what might be a somewhat 
easy argument against the President’s mode of stating 
‘the plain fact that in England the support given to the ad- 
vancement of natural knowledge is dangerously small. 


THE CITY. 


“THE improvement in the general tone of the stock 
markets has continued during the past week 
although the material expression of this change of 
sentiment has been much restricted by the later 
development in Russian affairs, which are—so far as 
one is in a position to judge—in a less satisfactory 
position than a week ago. The fear that a general 
revolution will take place compels a feeling of nervous- 
ness and hesitation and until the crisis occurs or until 
the principal bourses of the world become accustomed 
to the existing indeterminate state of affairs in Russia, 
the political events in that country will continue to act 
on the markets as a deterrent. As we do not suppose 
that a general revolution is likely to occur in the 
immediate future, we favour the belief that the markets 
will gradually detach themselves from the influence of 
Russian affairs. The outlook in the chief producing 
and manufacturing countries of the world is satisfac- 
tory, and we believe that the autumn will prove to 
be a period of great activity with rising prices. In 
making this statement we wish to qualify it in one im- 
portant respect in so far as the first grade gilt- 
edged securities of this country are concerned. That 
an improvement in the quotations for such stocks will 
occur in sympathy with the general advance we fully 
expect, but the ratio of improvement will not be so great. 
Our reason for thinking so is quite apart from the 
stereotyped explanation as to the widening of the list 
of stocks available for trustees owing to the creation 
of new securities during recent years. We believe that 
a very large number of investors who are not restricted 
by trust clauses, but who generally invested a certain 
proportion of the money available in the funds and rail- 
way stocks in former times, are looking further afield, 
attracted not alone by the better yield to be obtained 
but because they are apprehensive as to the legislation 
which may be enacted in this country. We are not 
speaking at random on this subject, as we know of one 
instance in which no less a sum than £8,000,000 in the 
aggregate, but representing the investments of a large 
number of individuals, has been transferred to foreign 
and colonial securities. We quite approve of the policy 
which is the outcome of this mistrust, irrespective of 
the cause which induces the change, as we believe 
that in the long run the interests of investors will be 
more amply secured by spreading their investments 
judiciously among the markets of the world. This may 
be called the geographical distribution of investments, 
and it has much to commend it. In former times it 
was largely the practice to select a few—possibly half 
a dozen—securities in this country and possibly one or 
two others, and to ignore the existence of other parts 
of the world which were, however, steadily growing in 
prosperity, but which were not of course in the high 
state of development since attained. 

The result was naturally that the investor was badly 
hit, should misfortune overtake any of the countries in 
which his investments were placed. The wonderful 
expansion of recent years, more particularly in Canada, 
the United States, and the States of South America, has 
so enlarged the investor’s field for employment of 
capital on safe lines that by spreading his risks, the 
depreciation arising from any temporary set back in 
the financial or commercial affairs of one country is 
almost certain to be counterbalanced by an improve- 
ment in the other countries in which the investor may 
be interested. In other words, the trade of the world 
is much more general than formerly, the markets and 
producing countries are more numerous, and the 
commerce is in a greater number of hands. The trade 
of the world is always expanding, although there may 
be fluctuations in any. particular country from time to 
time, and if one plans a geographical distribution of 
capital which, as a whole, is affected by the world’s 
trade and not by a particular unit of trade, it must be 
obvious that a greater measure of all-round security 
will be assured. In carrying out a readjustment of 
capital on the lines we suggest, there are various sub- 
divisions to be considered, such as a proportionate 
allocation to Government loans, industrial securities, 
railway securities and so on, which should be ex- 
amined in all their bearings and their relation to the 
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general scheme—all this of course is a matter for expert 
advice, but if investors would study their affairs more 
closely and intelligently they would be less likely to 
accept the bald recommendations that are so often 
placed before them. 

The improvement in tone to which we have alluded 
has been shown in the quotations for the premier 
securities, which are mostly higher on balance. Dealers 
have been disposed to provide themselves with stock 
in intelligent anticipation of the demand which they 
expect, and as money is easy and is likely to remain so 
for a time, there is no difficulty in financing. The centre 
of activity has been the American railroad, which has 
given a further exhibition of strength. The dividend 
announcement of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which has declared § per cent. on its common stock for 
the March quarter and 4 per cent. for the June quarter, 
is a further evidence of the prosperity of the United 
States, and may be regarded as an indication of 
the policy which is likely to be pursued by the 
railroad ‘‘bosses” in their turn. It is common 
knowledge that many of the railroad companies in 
the United States have long been in a position to 
increase their dividends, and in one instance that we 
know of the stockholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
R.R. Co. addressed a circular letter to the directors 
claiming the right to a larger distribution of the profits. 
The policy of the controlling houses has been to put 
profits into betterments and to build up large reserves, 
but the time has arrived when it is practically impossible 
to withhold the increased dividends which the share- 
holders have a right to expect. We look for several 
announcements as to bigger dividends. Among the 
first should be the Atchison and Topeka, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, Southern Pacific, and Baltimore and Ohio. 
In connexion with the United States Steel Corporation, 
the 5 per cent. gold funding bonds are worthy of 
attention as a permanent non-speculative investment 
yielding about 5 per cent. at present quotations, after 
taking the dividend contained in the price of 102} into 
account. The Corporation pays away no less than 
4£11,700,000 in dividends and interest annually, and as 
the service of the bonded debt requires about £ 4,600,000 
only there must be a diminution in profits of consider- 
ably over £ 8,000,000, allowing for the surplus funds in 
hand, before the interest on the bonds can be affected. 
For the half-year ended 30 June the net earnings are 
$76,759,523, against 853,331,012 for the corresponding 
period a year ago, and the surplus for the half-year will 
be 85,715,081 after all dividends have been paid. Un- 
completed orders are 6,809,589 tons, against 4,829,655 
tons at the corresponding date of last year. 

The South African mining market was excited in the 
earlier part of the week, and dealers helped themselves 
to stock on Monday in the belief that the public would 
buy after the statement in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. But the public remain shy, and prices have 
receded from the best, although on the whole the market 
outlook is very much better than it has been for many 
months. Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
the constitution, judged from its political aspect, the 
markets both in London and Johannesburg are thankful 
that the suspense is over. A quiet confidence is appa- 
rent in place of the uncertainty hitherto prevailing. 
There is doubt expressed by some as to the outlook for 
Chinese labour, but no uneasiness is felt on this point 
by those who know the Boers and are cognisant of their 
real attitude on this question immediately it is likely to 
affect their material prosperity. We do not anticipate 
trouble on this score, and if the experiments to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Creswell in respect of white labour, and 
by Mr. Robinson through his independent recruiting for 
native labour, should happen to prove successful, no 
doubt the Transvaal colonists would be glad to say 
good-bye to the Chinese. These experiments will also 
serve another excellent purpose ; if they fail, the Trans- 
vaal Government and the people of the colony will 
have an unanswerable case for demanding that the 
Imperial Government no longer interfere with inden- 
tured alien labour. And we fancy the present Liberal 
Government will gladly welcome this solution of their 
difficulties. 


]. L. TOOLE. 


B* a decorous tradition, the newspapers always 

‘‘deeply regret to announce ”’ the death of a well- 
known man. The formula rings false, because a less 
decorous tradition compels the newspapers to have 
accumulated in readiness for the saddening event a 
store of gladdening anecdotes, which shall be published 
the moment after the breath is out of the body. As 
applied to Mr. Toole’s death, the formula struck 
another and especial discord. Everyone who knew the 
circumstances of his life had for years been pitying him 
for his survival. Among those who knew him, this 
pity was still deeper, and was doubtless (like the affec- 
tion they had for him) deep in proportion to their degree 
of intimacy. 

The tragedy of his survival was brought into 
sharp relief, a few months ago, by the death of his 
greatest friend, Irving. It was quite possible for 
the newspapers to ‘‘ regret to announce ” that death 
‘‘deeply”. As an actor, Irving was not far past the 
plenitude of his powers. In him a flame was extin- 
guished. But for that very reason his death was, for 
him, a happy one. He was not spared to feel the bitter- 
ness of decay. Thus had Toole been spared, unmerci- 
fully, year after year. He had not ‘lagged superfluous 
on the stage”. The nature of his illness had prevented 
that, had given him a yet harder lot. He had lagged 
superfluous in life, or rather in living death. He, the 
volatile low-comedian—the little man with the elastic 
face and the eyeglass, the odd gambols and catch- 
words, the ridiculous high spirits. A little old man, 
sitting motionless, with features all rigid, speaking in 
a hollow whisper. ... Had Irving, the tragedian, 
suffered such a fate as this, I think it would not have 
seemed so tragic. In his last years, except when he 
was on the stage, Irving seemed to be a very old man— 
very old for his years. It seemed almost inexplicable 
that on the stage he could act still with such force and 


fire. But to have pitied him would have been an act 
of impertinence, of which no one was guilty. Eld, in 
him, was but an added grace, an added power. It was 


a glittering thread in the spell he wove on you. It 
may even have been, to some extent, an assumption. 
Even had he suffered the fate of Toole, I think one 
would not have dared to pity him. His dominancy 
would have been as great as ever. Always, after his 
young Bohemian days, he had been a personage some- 
what aloof, somewhat enthroned. Toole, on the con- 
trary, had never ceased to be a thoroughgoing Bohemian, 
had never ceased to be ‘‘a jolly good fellow ”, full of 
the rough-and-ready give-and-take of friendship and 
acquaintance. Thus, when it was ordained that this 
expansive creature should be contracted into himself, 
what was there left? It were well had nothing at all 
been left. 

Irving, by reason of his genius, had a perfect right 
to take himself seriously. As I only once saw Toole 
act, and was then a small boy, to whom a play and a 
play’s performance were matters of slight interest in 
comparison with the great fact that I was actually io 
a theatre, I cannot say certainly whether Toole had a 
right to take himself seriously and was therefore the 
more to be admired for not availing himself of it. I 
gather from hearsay that he was not, indeed, much of 
an artist ; rather, a droll, with a capacity for pathos of 
a kind that would not nowadays, perhaps, seem very 
pathetic. Fashions in drollery change more quickly 
than fashions in pathos; and I dare say that Toole’s 
performances might not have made me laugh very 
much. But I should have liked to see him playing his 
practical jokes in private life. He seems to have been 
really an artist in practical jokes. They are out of fashion 
now. Theyare looked down on and discouraged. I, how- 
ever, though I have not the gift for playing them, take a 
great delight in seeing them played, or even in hearing 
about them. Of course, I discriminate. Booby-traps 
and apple-pie beds are stupid. Such art as there may 
be in the making of them is a low form of art, and has 
been practised too much. It is perhaps because they 
and their kind have been overdone that people nowa- 
days fail to do justice to the higher kinds, in which @ 
genuine artistic gift may be used delightfully. The 
higher kinds of practical joke are not physical at all, 
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but intellectual. To conceive a really good ‘‘ mystifi- 
cation” is a test of imaginative faculty ; and to execute 
one well is often a test of mimetic power, of moral 
courage and self-control, of personal magnetism and 
knowledge of men. Toole, like so many of the actors 
in his generation, seems to have spent a very great 
portion of his private life in playing practical jokes 
of this kind; and many of his achievements are 
classics. I dare say that they, and not his triumphs 
on the stage, were what he looked back on most 
wistfully in the last years of his life. I remember a 
photograph that used to be in all the shop-windows : 
Irving and Toole together ; Toole evidently not quite 
comfortable in that public juxtaposition, but trying to 
look very dignified. And I remember another photo- 
graph, a large one, which I once saw in the window of 
a photographer somewhere near the northern end of 
the Edgware Road. It was gorgeously framed in the 
centre of the window, and evidently the pride of the 
devious artist who had made it. It represented a 
arden of Maida Vale-ish aspect, with Toole and 
Mr. Arthur Roberts standing in a small group of 
friends whose faces were not known to me. And how 
perfectly comfortable, in that juxtaposition, Toole 
looked! I can see him now, and to this day I wonder 
what was the particular form of mystification that he 
and Mr. Roberts had just been playing on the local 
photographer, and were going to resume as soon as 
the sitting was over. 

Who knows but that even in his last tragic years of 
waiting he used to plan new mystifications which could 
never be carried out? For it was a part of his tragedy 
that his mind did not cease to be active. Though he 
could not, at the dinners and suppers which he used to 
attend till even that melancholy distraction was denied 
him, join in the general talk, and could but sit turning 
his eyes in the direction of whoever happened at the 
moment to be talking, his mind was working all the 
while. Now and again he would make a motion with 
his hand, and the men nearest to him, bending for- 
ward, would hear, uttered laboriously in that fearful 
whisper, some little comment that was always shrewd, 
often witty, never (though it so well might have been) 
bitter. Max BEERBOHM. 


TANNHAUSER UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


[Se most striking intellectual feature of fashionable 
; society, I have always thought, is its sweeping 
judgments. During the London season, books, plays, 
operas, or pictures are tossed aside in a few con- 
temptuous phrases, or pitch-forked on to extravagant 
heights, in a way that would afford supreme amuse- 
ment to the philosopher if it did not spell starvation to 
art. These are the circles where everything is dealt with 
in superlatives. Being admirably trained to criticise the 
productions of a chef de cuisine, to gauge standards of 
luxury and refinement, and to organise life on the highest 
plane of what many regard as cultured amusement, they 
affect to look upon all productions of art from a lofty 
and unapproachable standpoint of their own. Itis quite 
the usual thing, at an average luncheon party in May- 
fair, to hear half a dozen works of recognised excellence 
condemned as ‘‘ rubbish”’, whilst epithets are showered 
upon some voice-worn operatic star of a bygone day 
that would make Heaven itself blush with modesty. 
Society does not go to the Lyric Theatre to hear 
opera. It is more at home in the semi-artificial atmo- 
sphere of Covent Garden, where the tedium of listening 
to good or indifferent music can be relieved by 
scanning familiar faces through an opera-glass and 
feasting on scandals in the flesh. But if some of the 
dpro. had been present at a recent performance of 
“‘Tannhauser” by the Moody-Manners Opera Com- 
pany, they would unhesitatingly—and unjustly—have 
pronounced it bad past redemption. The elements of 
such a judgment were certainly there, ready to be seized 
upon by the superficial mind. I have already, in a 
former article, alluded to the difficulties that handicap 
the praiseworthy and earnest efforts of this band of 
home-bred artists. These difficulties were prominently 
in evidence last Tuesday week. They are not due to 
any lack of artistic perception on the part of the 


management, but simply result, as has been pointed 
out before, from the economic conditions under which 
these productions take place. If Covent Garden, with 
its wealth of aristocratic support, were equally lacking 
in certain details it would be unpardonable; but 
nothing could be more grossly unjust than to compare 
the two opera-houses on a footing of equality. 

I am going to write ina plain way about the merits 
of the Moody-Manners production of ‘‘ Tannhauser ”, 
because I attribute its more deplorable features to 
circumstances over which the management have no 
control. It is necessary to emphasise this point because 
many people hold that just on that account faults 
should be glossed over. This is surely an error. To 
speak the truth is always the best policy and the one 
that inflicts the least amount of suffering or injustice 
in the long run. The sentimentalist who shirks harsh 
facts because they are wounding to somebody, and 
who administers in their stead pleasing and well- 
intended sophistries, is responsible for trebling the 
sum of the world’s unhappiness. Government by 
sentiment, poor-law administration by sentiment, even 
hanging by sentiment, involves more cruelty than all 
the tyrannical acts which evoke the self-satisfied indig- 
nation of the civilised world. If the world is to 
become truthful and honest, and above all things just, 
sentiment must be banished from the council chamber, 
from the guardians’ table, from the heart of the 
pauperising philanthropist, and—in particular—from 
the critic’s pen. The critic has certainly no business to 
be’sentimental : every indulgent word that he utters is 
an injustice to those whom he criticises as well as to 
others, and a lowering of the high standards without 
which effort cannot rise beyond the commonplace. 

In the production of an opera the orchestra is 
naturally one of the principal factors; in Wagner’s 
scores it plays the leading rdle. At the Lyric 
Theatre the instrumentalists are so bad that the 
conductor—an earnest, painstaking musician—seems 
to be engaged in perpetual warfare with them. 
Their progress through an intricate score is like the 
stubborn antics of a hired donkey. They are led, 
cajoled, urged, reviled, and beaten. The baton pro- 
duces no visible effect upon them. They halt here, 
stumble there, take the bit between their teeth when it 
pleases them, and threaten at a touch of the curb to 
buck the rider off altogether. The conductor is hardly 
to be blamed : it is the raw material which is at fault. 
Too much is demanded of these orchestral players, 
whose musical training has obviously not fitted them 
for the difficult and exacting work of grand opera. It 
was a trial to listen to the ‘‘ Tannhauser” overture under 
such conditions ; and the entire production, from be- 
ginning to end, suffered conspicuously from the in- 
feriority of the instrumental ensemble. There was, 
indeed, but little attempt at disguise. Herr Eckhold’s 
voice, raised in anger or expostulation, became quite a 
feature of the performance. His efforts to keep a 
tolerable semblance of unity between singers and in- 
strumentalists must have enlisted the sympathies even 
of the most hardened playgoer. I should like to recall 
one incident, in order to show the nature of the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend and the extra- 
ordinary demands made upon his resource and level- 
headedness. In the last act of ‘‘Tannhauser” the 
pilgrims’ chorus is commenced, at one point, behind the 
scenes. When they have got well into the swing of it, 
they come slowly forward on to the stage in single file. 
On Tuesday last week the chorus made a false start, and 
came on completely at variance with the orchestral 
accompaniment. The most frantic endeavours of the 
conductor to set them right, as they slowly advanced 
one by one, were in vain. Suddenly an inspiration 
seized him. He waited until they were all on the front 
of the stage; then, leaning almost over the foot-lights 
whilst he continued to lead the orchestra behind his 
back, he literally shouted the chorus correctly at the 
top of his voice. The heroic effort succeeded, and after 
two or three bars of terrible suspense the mistake 
dawned upon the singers and they set themselves right. 

Now, in spite of these lamentable deficiencies, I will 
candidly acknowledge that no production of ‘‘ Tannhau- 
ser” that I have witnessed ever gave me more pleasure. 
In Leipzig, in Dresden, in Vienna, and at Covent 
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Garden (before the fashionable invasion) I have listened 
to many performances of this opera; yet I cannot 
remember one that was of more absorbing interest, 
notwithstanding immeasurable superiority of ensemble, 
than this faulty production at the Lyric Theatre. The 
fact that the audience was musical and unfashionable, 
and that the principals were inspired by earnestness 
and love of their art, counted for much. But I must 
attribute the main source of satisfaction to the genius 
of Mr. O’Mara. Heroic réles in grand opera are so 
invariably taken by Amazonian sopranos and shrimpy 
tenors that it is a new experience to find a singer 
absolutely suited to his part ; though it is fair to men- 
tion that these anomalies have never marred the pro- 
ductions of the Moody-Manners Company, as far as 
my knowledge goes. Mr. O'Mara is both a fine singer 
and a fine actor. I have seldom heard his voice 
equalled in Wagner opera or music drama, and I doubt 
if Bayreuth could produce a better all-round Tann- 
hauser. It seems shameful that such a singer should 
not have a better setting. But the shame certainly 
does not lie with the Moody-Manners Company. The 
management, I venture to think, have done all they 
can be expected to do with the means at their disposal. 
It rests with the musical public to show proper appre- 
ciation of their efforts, and to provide the means for 
the improvements which are so sadly needed. Why 
does not fashionable society, which affects to go into 
raptures over singers who are now nothing more— 
musically speaking—than great operatic memories, go 
to hear Mr. O'Mara? 

This would be the natural course; but I have a 
haunting fear that they will expect him to go to Covent 
Garden and sing to them in Italian, or some other 
language which they cannot understand. Against this 
selfish exclusion newspaper critics could, if they chose, 
make a stand. The power of the Press is not un- 
limited, but it is very considerable. Where could its 
influence be more creditably, or more fairly, enlisted 
than in an endeavour to support laudable and persistent 
efforts to popularise grand opera in English, and to 
assist in raising its standard of artistic merit ? 

Harotp E. Gorst. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. 


| is curious how quickly and firmly Millet’s reputation 

has established itself. He has been dead only a 
little over thirty years, yet to-day, by almost universal 
consent, he is regarded as one of the greatest figures 
of nineteenth-century art. Almost all his pictures are 
now safely housed in one or other of the great public 
or private collections. Those pictures painted in a poor 
cottage under the pressure of poverty are now beyond 
the reach of the longest purse, and safe from the vagaries 
of the market. 

Yet, judged by the ordinary standards which are 
applied to works of art, Millet never reached a respect- 
able level of professional competence. Our Royal 
Academy would to-day reject on its merits every 
picture he has painted, and, within a few years of his 
death, he knew what it was to have his works rejected 
by the jury of the French Salon. From the point of 
view of pure decoration his pictures are failures, their 
colour is monotonous and heavy, their draughtsmanship 
is innocent of those feats of deft imitation which we all 
prizesohighly. I remember well the feeling of disappoint- 
ment which the first sight of these paintings caused me. 
It was in Paris, at the collected exhibition of Millet’s 
works at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, about twenty years 
ago, when I had just been initiated into the mysteries of 
the scientific draughtsmanship of Aimé Morot. I looked 
in vain in Millet’s work for evidence of profound 
anatomical knowledge, and his colour had nothing of 
the sonorous historical ring of M. Jean-Paul Laurens, 
which I had been taught to admire, or of the sweet 
mysticism of Puvis, which I had ventured to admire on 
my own initiative. My judgment was correct so far as 
it went. Millet cared nothing for the things academies 
exist to teach and which art students are proud of 
learning. The bitterest enemies he had to face during 
his life were the Scribes and Pharisees of the art 
world—the respectable professional men, the acade- 
micians, the teachers and their pupils and followers. 


It was not that there was any striking novelty about 
the subject-matter of Millet’s pictures or the social and 
moral conditions under which they were produced. 
M. Bénédite, in the excellent essay which accompanies. 
a volume of reproductions of Millet’s drawings,* has 
drawn attention to the careers of two obscure con- 
temporaries who had anticipated Millet in the delinea-. 
tion of popular subjects, yet who achieved little or no 
celebrity beyond the limited group of their particular 
friends and admirers. One of these—the worthy 
Adolphe-Félix Cals—was the son of a working-man 
and one of the people to the end. He is described as. 
‘*a mild recluse of the same contemplative, dreamy, 
and mystic disposition, who worked in his humble 
home from 1835 onwards, producing a series of paint~ 
ings of poor people, vagabonds, peasants going to 
work in the fields or returning at nightfall, good wives. 
spinning by the fireside, mothers bending over their: 
children’s cradles”. These humble scenes are said to be- 
‘* bathed in a grey, melancholy atmosphere of touching 
and poignant tenderness”. Jeuron, the second of Millet’s. 
immediate forerunners, had been exhibiting pictures 
celebrating the daily aspects of popular life for some years 
before Millet’s first important picture of peasant life— 
the ‘‘Vanneur”—made its appearance in the 1848: 
exhibition. M. Bénédite also mentions the names of 
at least a dozen other artists who sent works of 
similar inspiration to the same exhibition—among- 
them Daumier, Courbet and Jules Breton; while 
Millet’s new ideas had been forcibly heralded from afar 
by Géricault’s ‘* Limekiln”, exhibited in 1824. 

So the subject-matter of Millet’s work cannot have- 
come as a surprise to the people of his time. ‘' It was 
no sudden and spontaneous apparition. It answered. 
. . « to an ideal” which had been virtually accepted.. 
What is it then that has given Millet the unique dis- 
tinction which the last thirty years has conferred on: 
him? It is, I think, because he was free from the- 
prepossessions which governed nearly all the other 
artists of his time; he cared nothing for the merely 
picturesque, nothing for the social and political aspira-- 
tions of his contemporaries, he was not in rebellion 
against tradition, authority, dogmas or churches. He- 
takes us into a world where all these things seem acci-- 
dental or secondary. He takes us away from the world 
of the senses and the scientific understanding into the 
essential world of poetry. Instead of pointing obliquely 
to nature, as nearly all art does, he speaks to us with 
the full authority of nature herself. Instead of ‘‘ arti+ 
ficialising nature ’’—to use his own expression—he has 
naturalised art. Before a picture ora drawing from his: 
hand, as surely as when we gaze into the depths of the 
starry sky, we are overshadowed by the presence of 
‘that which was, and is, and ever shall be”’. 

It is Millet’s glory to have eliminated the imitative 
element from art. Like Rembrandt, the first great. 
master of modern times, he is not a ‘‘ Jack of all trades - 
and master of none”; he does not ‘imitate every-- 
thing intentionally and before large audiences”. He- 
speaks to us ‘‘in his own person”. In the sober 
colouring, the large rhythm and the simple inflections 
of his work we catch the accents of ‘‘an orderly and 
courageous life”. He was not one of those ‘‘ marvel-- 
lous and delightful ” artists whom the wise man of old’ 
would have had perfumed and garlanded with wool and : 
dismissed to another state. Millet was emphatically 
the man of his work. 

This oneness of the man and the artist gives intense 
significance to all his handiwork. 
great whole. The most elaborate oil-painting and the 
slightest pen-and-ink sketch are all means of expression, . 


so much handwriting in which he sought to express his « 


Some of his admirers go so far as to admire 


thought. 
They feel that 


his drawings more than his paintings. 


he is here in his own province of pure expression re- - 
It is no doubt to this - 


duced to its simplest elements. 
spirit of appreciation that we owe the magnificent: 
volume of reproductions which Mr. Heinemann has- 


just published. The introductory essay which ac-- 


companies the illustrations is from the pen of the 


The of Jean-Francois Millet, with Fifty Facsimile 
t 


Reproductions of Master’s Work, and an Introductory Essay by” 


Léonce Bénédite.” London: Heinemann. 1906. Price £4 4s. net. - 


It is all part of one- 
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accomplished director of the Luxembourg Gallery. 
It is an excellent piece of work of its kind, written 
with fulness of knowledge and clear critical insight. 
It is a pity though that the drawings reproduced 
are not more representative of the scope of the 
artist’s genius. The whole of the fifty drawings re- 
produced have been, I believe, selected from the 
collection of the late Mr. Staats Forbes, though this 
fact has not been stated in the volume itself. No 
doubt Mr. Forbes was fortunate in the possession 
of a number of exceptionally fine drawings, yet a 
more representative selection could certainly have 
been made if examples from other collections had been 
included. With regard to the illustrations themselves, 
great care has been taken to make them exact fac- 
similes of the originals and to set them off effectively 
by suitable mounts. Unfortunately the half-tone pro- 
cess has been employed throughout the work. The 
screen through which the original has to be photo- 
graphed makes this process eminently unsuitable for 
the reproduction of drawings, as it robs the work both 
of its pure blacks and whites. Thus one misses a 
good deal of the vigour and strength of the simpler 
line drawings, like ‘‘ The New-born Calf” and ‘The 
Gleaners”, and drawings like ‘‘The Happy Family ”, 
‘Young Mother Nursing her Baby”, and ‘ The 
Knitting Lesson”, which depend largely for their 
effect upon the subtlety of their tone gradations, are 
apt to become dull and woolly. But the lover of 
Millet’s work will be glad to possess memorials of such 
superb drawings as the ‘‘Shepherdess and her Flock 
at the edge of the Forest”, ‘‘The Departure of the 
Prodigal Son” ‘‘ The Two Haymakers”, and ‘‘ Flocks 
Returning from Pasture”. The frontispiece is an 
admirable reproduction of the pastel of ‘The 
Angelus”. A. J. FInBerc. 


THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


Qovrmaas England is the paradise of the sturdy 
tramp. As a rule he comes in with the cuckoo ; 
in the merry months of midsummer he is in his glory, 
and like the hedgehog and the squirrel he goes into 
winter quarters—in one of his Majesty’s gaols or else- 
where. Experience teaches him that spells of enforced 
restraint send him back to his irregularities with 
renewed zest. As one of the guild remarked to 
Dickens in a confidential talk, the hours and the diet, 
‘‘which is regular, mind ye, freshens a cove up a bit 
and does him good”. In the spring-time the good of 
a fair land is before him, and the spirit of improvident 
adventure is strong as the sap in the trees. The 
Nature for which he has no great sentimental affection 
offers him the key of the woods and the fields, with the 
run of the field barns and outlying cattle-sheds as 
alternatives in a climate the reverse of stable. The 
tramp we have often been inclined to envy is a genuine 
English type. In Holland there are no hills and in 
Belgium there is no elbow-room. Fancy making a 
pilgrimage of professional pleasure over the dusty 
roads of Northern France, between the grim double 
hedges of poplars: across the arid plains of the 
Castiles, or through the forests and marshes of limitless 
Russia. In Southern Europe local mendicity defies all 
alien competition. Germany, with its streams and wood- 
lands, would be an inviting country enough, and the 
peasants are kindly and hospitable. But in Germany, 
beyond any other country, the authorities are inquisitive 
about papers and vouchers of respectability. The only 
licensed beggars there were the Handelsbiirschen, and 
even they under the Empire are dying out. Even in 
England, as we remark regretfully, the profession is 
not what it was. The constabulary give trouble and 
are apt to run a cove in for sleeping out with no 
coppers in his pocket. But the tramp who is worth 
his salt is as careless of the constabulary and their 
traps as Cooper’s Hawkeye of the Mingoes with their 
diabolical wiles. Like the scout of the pre-republican 
wars in America, he ought to be up to every dodge of 
the enemy, for the tramp, like the poet, nascitur 
non fit. He should be sound in wind and limb, 
shrewd of brain, light of spirits and of the happy- 
go-lucky temperament that takes no thought for the 


morrow. He should have that enviable vacuity of 
mind which carries him cheerily along a somewhat 
monotonous round without any sense of boredom. 
In camping for the night, his instincts lead him to the 
most picturesque situations, though probably for prac- 
tical reasons. He may not look with the artist’s eye 
on the yellow-green foliage of the spreading oak, but it 
is as effective against the heavy passing shower as the 
best bell-tent from Edgington’s. The dense under- 
growth of bramble and dog-rose screens himself and 
his fire from the wind that has got up and is blowing 
from the cold quarter. He has his favourite resorts in 
his rounds and you may know when he is at home by 
the thin column of smoke curling high above the tree- 
tops. He generally camps near water, though not for 
purposes of ablution, but the kettle must be filled, and 
he has his own ways of regarding surrounding objects. 
The noisy nightingales that disturb his settling to sleep 
are suggestive of twigs and birdlime ; and the thrushes 
and linnets that serenade him when he wakes at early 
dawn are so many shillings or half-crowns hopping 
over the turf and among the branches. But business 
must be attended to, so he makes his toilette with a 
shake of his rags and sets forth hopefully on his daily 
peregrination. 

Tempted by his example, I have tried tramping in 
amateur fashion myself, but with unsatisfactory results. 
There was the inevitable drawback of money in your 
purse, and in populous England the trouble of fight- 
ing the seductions of some snug little inn within easy 
reach. As your bread was certain and your beer 
was sure, you missed the saving elements of doubt and 
excitement. In the wilds of Scotland you were some- 
what better off. I have slept under the Shelter Stone 
in Mar Forest among Campbell’s ‘‘ high Cairngorms ”’. 
When after deer in the Outer Hebrides I have har- 
boured in a low-browed cavern with the sombre in- 
sinuations of a smuggler’s den and a Keltic burial 
vault, and I have lain out in a plaid on the hill in the 
heather. The sounds of the night and the sense of 
loneliness are eerie enough—the moan of the Atlantic 
surf on the shore, the wail of the plover or the bark 
of the dog fox. But the portmanteau at some adjacent 
base of operations bothered you, and though you might 
be woke up by the scream of the eagle instead of the 
crow of the cock, from dreams that had an uncanny 
resemblance to nightmares, you had a discouraging 
sense that it was not the real thing. As a boy I always 
envied Borrow, a born vagabond, if ever there was one, 
when he chaffered for the tinker’s cart and little horse, 
and started wandering tinker on his own account. He 
shed the slough of civilisation and culture like one of his 
friend Jasper Petulengro’s snakes ; changed his spots as 
the leopard can never do, and clothed himself in a new 
individuality. I did not envy him his rounds with the 
Flaming Tinman, though he did come off victorious, 
but there was an ineffable charm in the peaceful life in 
the dingle and in his affectionate relations with the 
little horse, the sole companion of his solitude, who 
sympathised silently with his master when sickness 
struck him down. 

The Flaming Tinman, who had his circuit like the 
Methodist ministers, naturally resented intrusion on his 
beat. But tramps in general are not a quarrelsome 
race, and would be inclined to good fellowship like 
London beggars did circumstances admit of it. I have 
seen them fraternising on the tavern bench beneath the 
swinging sign, and falling affectionately on each 
other’s necks or into the watering trough towards the 
small hours, when business had been good and the 
liquor had flowed freely. But for professional reasons, 
they must do their wanderings alone, or at most 
hunt in couples, like the primitive Christians. In their 
appeals to charity many of these tramps might take 
high rank as self-taught actors, but it is difficult for the 
second man to play up to his comrade. There is 
admirable versatility in the way in which the stalwart 
pedestrian crumples up at the sight of an eligible 
object, carrying the crushing weight of care on his 
drooping shoulders. And he is as facile of change as 
any music-hall artist when you stumble upon him as you 
come sharp round a corner, to find him humming a 
festive stave or breathing a monody of curses as the 
case may be. You see him go stumping and limping 
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round to the back premises, affectionately cajoling the 
dogs who are viciously snarling at his tattered trowsers, 
with a sinister gleam in his sharp grey eyes. You 
overhear him making such piteous appeals to the 
maidens, and telling such piteous tales of sickness, 
sorrow and domestic bereavement that they are ready to 
ransack the larder for the poor man’s consolation. The 
hardest heart ought to be touched, when you turn up 
just in time to save your chickens or the sirloin, and to 
catch the scowl that flits over his face, fleeting as a 
summer shadow. __If you have leisure for a retort and 
eare to make it, you have only to listen patiently for a 
few minutes, express warm sympathy and hand him 
half a loaf. The disgust, whether smothered or ex- 
ressed, will repay you, when the bread will be tossed 
in your face or chucked over the nearest hedge. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


CHESS. 


Prosiem 86. By Z. Macu (Bohemia). 
First Prize Zlate Prahy Tourney. 
Black, 6 pieces. 


7 


Z 


White, 6 pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


WE have already designated Marshall as the Jessop 

of chess players. One consequence of the 
characteristic which distinguishes such players is that 
they rarely occupy the highest position, though their 
partial successes attract more attention. The follow- 
ing game accounts for this seeming paradox :— 


QueEeEN’s Pawn GAME. 


White Black White Black 
A. Burn F. J. Marshall A. Burn J. Marshall 
1. P~Q4 P-Q4 2. Kt-KB3 P-—QB4 
If there are two ways of doing a thing Marshall is 
sure to select the more aggressive. Though the pawn 
cannot be taken and retained there cannot be much 
doubt that such tactics are unsound. 
3 P-K3 8 B-Q3  R-Ki 
4- B—B4 Kt—QB3 Kt—K5 Bx Kt 
5. P-K3 Kt—B3 10. PxB Kt—Q2 
6. QKt—Q2 B-Q3 11, P—KBq4 
7. B—Kt3 Castles 
Owing to the sudden change from slow manceuvring 
to fast play as indicated in white’s ninth move, white 
has to defend the advanced king’s pawn, at the expense 
of others. The value of consistency cannot be ignored. 
14. R-QBr QxRP 
12, B—QB2 Q-Kt 15. Q—K2 P-—B4 
13. K—B2 Q~x Kt 
Black has won two pawns, and most players in 
the circumstances would have proceeded to consolidate 
the forces by moves like Q—R6 or Kt—B1 before 
hastening a crisis. Not so Marshall. He likes to go 
at it ‘‘ hammer and tongs” all the time and every 
time. 
16. PxPe.p. KtxP 
17. B~KR4g R-B1 
18. Bx Kt RxB 


White has been preparing for this beautiful sacrifice 


19. Kt-B3 —R6 
20. Bx Pch xB 


which ought to have won the game. But his judgment 
was faulty at the critical moment. 
21. Kt—Ktsch K—Ktr 24. Q—R8ch K—Kz2 
22. Q—R5 Kt-—K4 25. QxPch K-Q3 
23. Q-R7ch K-B 
The methods by which black has obtained some 
respite are exceptionally instructive. Obviously, white 
does not capture the rook. 
26. Kt—Q2 28. P—Ks5 Q-B1 
27. P—K4 K-B3 
A danger foreseen is half overcome ; it will certainly 
do less damage. As any attempt to save the rook 
proves disastrous, black takes his course in both hands 
and is ready to see what the future will bring forth. 
29. PxR QxP 30. Q—Kt8 
White would in all probability have won the game 
here by exchanging queen and advancing the rook’s 
pawn. This looks very strong, ingenuity of desperation 
which the situation demands asserts itself and the result 
is one more feather in Marshall’s cap. 


30. Kt—B4 36. Kt-B2 Q-B7 


31. Q—K8ch B-—Q2 37- P—Kt3 Kt-—Q6 
32. OxR P—K4 38. Ox RP P-Q5 
33. Kt-R3 Q—Kt3ch 39. Ktx Kt B—Ré6ch 
34. K—B2 Kt—Qé6ch 40. PxKt 
35. K-Br KtxR 41. Resigns 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. REICH AND EDGAR POE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
S. Andrews, 30 July. 


S1r,—In the Saturpay Review for July 28, page 114, 
column 2, Dr. Reich is quoted as saying, in his book 
on Plato, ‘‘ it was the Civil War that made Edgar Poe”. 
Can this quotation be correct? Can Dr. Reich be so 
exhaustively ignorant as to date the American Civil War 
before 1849, when Mr. Poe, if I may for once accept 
the chronology of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”, 
departed this terrene life? It would be hazardous to 
say ‘‘it was Edgar Poe that made the Civil War”, 
but it would not be a logically inconceivable hypothesis : 
and we might suppose that there was a confusion 
between the author of ‘‘ Ulalume” and the author of 
‘€Uncle Tom’s Cabin”. But the warno more ‘‘ made” 
Poe, who was dead long before the war broke out, 
than Shakespeare ‘‘ made” the Trojan war. 

Iam, &c. 
A. LANe. 


[The words referred to by Mr. Lang are from 
page 197 of Dr. Reich’s book and are correctly 
quoted.—Eb. S.R.] 


CANCER RESEARCH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


University of Liverpool, Department of 
Experimental Medicine, 31 July, 1906. 


Sir,—Everyone will desire that the greatest possible 
help may be extended by the public to the various 
bodies and institutions that are endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the cause and thereby to be enabled to control the 
ravages of cancer amongst mankind. It is, however, 
greatly to be doubted whether this cause is in any way 
likely to be aided by statements calculated to produce 
public misconception regarding matters of fact. On 
these grounds I would ask you to allow me space to 
correct a number of errors appearing in an editorial 
article relating to the current report issued by the Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, and 
published in the last number of your journal. I refer 
to the paragraph in this article dealing with the simi- 
larity between cancer cells and normal reproductive 
elements. 

These similarities, to which Professor Farmer, Mr. 
Walker, and myself originally drew attention, are in 
themselves matters of fact; they are not either sup- 
positions or hypotheses, and their existence has been 
confirmed by all who are competent to deal with the 
forms of investigation involved. It must be remem- 
bered that it was upon these facts that Drs. Bashford 
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and Murray elaborated a fantastic conception involving 
not only the above similarities, but the further existence 
amongst cancer cells of fusions comparable to fertilisa- 
tion, whereby the vitality of cancer was maintained. 
This conception was at once disputed by ourselves, and 
has since been abandoned even by the staff of the 
Imperial Cancer Research. 

Dr. Bashford’s later paper presented to the Royal 
Society, and referred to by your reviewer as disproving 
the similarities between reproductive and cancer cells, 
exhibits nothing but a misconception on the part of its 
authors as to the nature of the phenomena with which 
they were attempting to deal. The errors resulting 
from this misconception were immediately contradicted 
by the subsequent observations contained in a com- 
munication to the Royal Society by my colleagues and 
myself (‘‘ Proc. Roy. Society,” 1906). Under these 
circumstances the assertion contained in your leader 
that the work of the Imperial Cancer Research tends to 
disprove what are certainly facts is not calculated to 
inspire confidence, either in this or any other portions 
of the report. 

The actual state of the case may be stated thus. 
Certain observations were made by my colleagues and 
myself. Upon these Drs. Bashford and Murray built a 
superstructure of hypothesis ; this superstructure has 
by their own labours been removed, and we are all 
now exactly as we were, together with the original facts 
regarding the similarity between reproductive and 
cancer cells left untouched. Whether, this being so, 
the rather windy attempt to involve the matter once 
more is calculated to do any good is entirely a matter 
of taste for the authors of the report under discussion. 
After all, under the circumstances, ‘‘ why not, Cantet 
vacuus non praeter solitum levis ” ? 

Yours, &c. 
J. E. S. Moore, 
Director of the Cancer Research 
University of Liverpool. 


[Mr. Moore endeavours to involve us in a contro- 
versy that he admits he is conducting with Dr. Bashford 
in another place and to which we made no allusion. 
We assigned no theories, fantastic or otherwise, to Dr. 
Bashford or to Mr. Moore, and we did not even men- 
tion the supposed secondary fusion of the nuclei of 
cancer cells. We stated that the possibility of discri- 
minating between cancerous tissue and benign growths 
by the occurrence in the former of phases similar to 
those in reproductive tissue had been abandoned and 
that with it went the hope of explaining certain 
properties of cancerous tissue by a supposed affinity 
with reproductive tissue. We gather from Mr. 
Moore’s letter that we should have been mistaken had 
we stated that he had abandoned the former or held the 
latter view. As, however, we were reviewing the 
Report of the Cancer Commission, and not the work 
of Mr. Moore, we had not the opportunity of making 
the mistakes which he attributes to us.—Ep. S.R. | 


WHAT ENGLAND WANTS v. WHAT 
MR. BIRRELL OFFERS. 


To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Srr,—Now that the Commons are handing on to 
the Lords what is presumably the highest attainable 
outcome of their collective wisdom as applied to the 
education question, it is interesting to consider what 
the country at large was in fact wanting of its Parlia- 
ment, and how far in the measure now before it it 
seems likely to get what is wanted. 

Now first, by general consent, confirmed by very 
large majorities in the present Parliament, the country 
requires that education should be religious. Secularism 
it distinctly repudiates. Divided as it is in religious 
belief or profession into four main sections, it cannot 
wish for all the very same religious teaching ; but it 
certainly wishes for each the teaching that each is 
wishing for itself. A ‘‘ referendum”, if such could be 
had, would make this abundantly clear. 

For again, and above all, the country wants a 

rompt, final, and peaceful settlement of the question. 
or some three quarters of a century education has 
been with us a pressing question, and, since 1870 at 


least, even a burning one. It is high time that what 
other nations with much less effort and contention have 
been able to settle satisfactorily to themselves should 
cease to be a bone of contention and source of barren 
party strife among us alone, who value ourselves as a 
specially practical people. 

In a word, then, what the country wants is religious 
education, and peace therewith. Is it likely to get it 
from the Bill as it leaves the Commons ? 

To ask is to answer the question. To the demand 
for peace the answer is, ‘‘ War to the knife”. Its one 
serious purpose is polemical. It is only as a craftily 
organised attack-on the Church of England that it is 
possible to explain its meaning, or to account for some 
of its more outrageous provisions. But once assume 
this as its paramount object and all is plain enough. 
Then we see a reason for the establishment in all day 
schools (with some illusory exceptions) of the new State- 
religion according to Cowper-Temple, carefully divested 
of every shred of positive doctrine ; we see why children 
need not learn, nor teachers teach, or even be com- 
petent to teach such shadows of religious knowledge 
as may haply survive the Cowper-Temple sifting. All 
these and other like monstrosities proposed to be enacted 
by the Bill—mere monstrosities as they might seem, 
considered by themselves—fall at once into their place 
as parts of a scheme whereby the league of self-styled 
‘‘ Free Churches” propose to themselves to humiliate 
the Church of England by thwarting and hampering 
her successful labours in the schools, and as far as 
possible penalising and proscribing her teaching. 

It is plain of course that peace cannot lie that way, 
nor be had on those terms. The Church cannot give 
up on such a summons her duty to teach the faith as 
she has received it from the first. Convinced that in 
Cowper-Temple teaching there is neither solidity nor 
prospect of permanence, she must perforce, however 
wearily, continue her struggle for justice and religious 
liberty as the only possible basis of an enduring settle- 
ment, if unhappily—which we are loth to anticipate— 
the Bill, after passing the scrutiny of the Lords, and 
receiving the final sanction of the Legislature, should 
be found to retain any substantial trace of the auda- 
ciously unjust and tyrannical provisions with which its 
original contrivers of the Nonconformist caucus, in the 
premature elation of an anticipated triumph, had not 
scrupled to double-charge—possibly even to overload— 
their weapon. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


17 July, 1906. 

Sir, — May I remind your correspondents of the 
Scotch words “‘ but” and “‘ ben”, meaning ‘‘ without ” 
and ‘‘ within”, or ‘‘ outside” and ‘‘ inside”, and 
occurring both as adverbs of place and as prepositions 
without the possibility of question, and of the fact that 
modern Scotch is often the same, or nearly the same, 
as ancient English? There is a familiar instance of 
but” as a preposition in the old motto, ‘“‘ Touch not 
the cat but a glove’. It may perhaps be of interest, 
though diverging somewhat from the point, to compare 
the distinction in Dutch newspapers of foreign and 
domestic news as ‘‘ buiten” and ‘‘ binnen”. 

May I at the same time take the opportunity of pro- 
testing against the common pedantry of insisting on 
using the singular number of a verb after the expression 
‘fa large number” e.g. of people? We do not say 
‘“a great many people does” so and so. 

Yours faithfully, K. E. 


ETON v. HARROW. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Carlton Club, S.W., 31 July, 1906. 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me, as an old Harrow 
man, to ‘‘ Follow up” the anonymous Etonian who 
refers the signature of ‘‘ Wet-Bob” to that of which 
{forgive me) he should doubtless be so proud. His 
Latin which you so courteously correct may be, and 
probably is, beneath contempt. This I should naturally 
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expect. [Harrow may be more clever.] His senti- 
ments are beyond criticism. 

There is a good healthy hatred of a sort between 
Eton and Harrow boys, but I have more than a strong 
suspicion that were Eton in danger, Harrow would lead 
the advance guard of her defence. This is the friendly 
rivalry on which our whole system of government 
is based. Do what you like, Sir. Disestablish our 
Church, cut down the Guards, give Home Rule to the 
Keltic fringes and Monmouthshire, but leave us Lord’s. 

Yours faithfully, Husert V. DuNcoMBE. 


MOTORISTS AND THE COMMISSION’S 
REPORT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Hartford Bridge, Winchfield, 
1 August, 1906. 


S1r,—All moderate men, whether owners of motors 
or stop-watches (which would seem to be the insignia 
of the two —— schools of thought) ought to view 
the report of the Commission on Motor-cars as a dis- 
tinct advance towards the solution of the vexed problem 
as to the conditions under which motorists may be 
allowed to travel fast along the public highways with- 
out making themselves a curse to those people who 
live near the same, and who object, strangely enough, to 
be smothered in dust or to have their lives jeopardised. 

On the fair and reasonable assumption that the 
recommendations of this Commission will form the 
basis of the new Motor Act, it may afford an interest- 
ing study to some to see how the main changes in the 
law as advocated will be likely to affect the existing 
condition of things. 

In doing so, I shall as usual confine myself entirely 
to the state of affairs actually existing at this one spot 
and on the roads adjacent thereto, leaving it to others 
to form their own conclusions whether my deductions 
are suitable to their own local conditions. By this 
means both theories and speculations are eliminated. 
Of course, the main and most controversial point is the 
abolition of the speed limit of twenty miles an hour. 

Viewed from my own standpoint and from observa- 
tions made during the last two years, I am honestly of 
opinion that it would be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned if a general speed-limit were to be abolished, 
always on the understanding that at “villages, dange- 
rous corners, steep hills and similar places” a reduced 
speed-limit of twelve miles an hour were to be adopted 
and strictly enforced. Iam fully aware that the Com- 
mission report that the chief constables of counties, 
who after all are those on whom the enforcement of the 
law falls, are distinctly in favour of retaining a general 
speed-limit and for excellent reasons. 

I venture however to point out that the whole matter 
of the abolition of a general speed-limit is a question 
of bona fides on the part of the motorists and that it 
rests entirely with them and them alone, whether the 
proposals of the Commission on this crucial point will 
be accepted, and if accepted will be maintained. 

If the motorists, in return for this enormous con- 
cession, will honestly endeavour to carry the new law 
out in spirit as well as in letter, no harm need accrue. 
But if they only accept this as an instalment towards 
the abolition of all speed-limits everywhere and openly 
defy the law as at present by combining together 
to ignore the twelve-mile limit through villages, &c., 
and, what is actually worse, openly to subsidise paid 
agents to impede the police in the execution of their 
duties in ‘‘ controlling ” motorists ; then, the aboli- 
tion of the speed-limit will lead to an exacerbation 
of feeling against motorists which will inevitably result 
in fresh legislation against their follies. That this 
is no empty prophecy is demonstrated by the fact that 
in four of the European countries most suited to 
motoring where there is a speed-limit, public feeling 
against motorists is reported to be ‘‘ decreasing”, 
whereas in Germany, where there is no speed - limit 
in open country, ‘‘ somewhat the reverse is the case”. 
Of course the abolition of Section g (the speed-limit 
clause) must go hand-in-hand with the strengthening 
of Section 1 (that dealing with dangerous driving), and, 


as the Commission suggest, the powers now existing 
of dealing with ‘‘ driving to the common danger” must 
be extended ; also it must be explicitly laid down that 
‘* speed by itself may be an element of danger”, and 
there must be an “ express provision against racing on 
a highway”. To quote further from the words of the 
report, this amended section must be ‘strictly en- 
forced’”’ and ‘‘ the penalties on conviction should be 
heavy ”’. 

Lastly, I make so bold as to suggest that it should 
be made an offence, and a serious offence, under the 
Act for any persons to adopt means to impede the 
police in the execution of their duties by ‘‘ cyclist 
scouts”, warning ‘‘signal stations” and such like 
doubtful institutions, as exposed by me in my letter in 
your issue of 21 July. 

Now for a concrete case. Assume the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission become law. Cars proceed- 
ing from London on passing the thirty-first milestone, 
S. of Blackwater Station (S.E.R.) will be permitted 
to drive as fast as they please across the Flats, slowing 
down at the three cross-roads between the thirty-second 
and thirty-fifth milestones and, let us hope, when meet- 
ing any horse-drawn vehicles. On reaching the top of 
Star Hill, the red danger signal there will indicate the 
twelve-mile limit and they will descend the hill, at that 
speed through this hamlet and past the dangerous 
cross-roads at this corner to the White Lion cross- 
roads after which a white signal will enable them to 
resume their rapid rate till approaching the entrance 
to the long straggling village of Hartley Wintney. 
Such methods would meet with the requirements of all 
reasonable people and would tend further to remove all 
discomfort arising from dust, since cars passing at 
twelve miles an hour raise but little more dust than 
do ordinary vehicles. 

Now for the converse. Let us take the motorist, 
freed by the new law, who, after tearing across the 
Flats at forty or fifty miles an hour (I know personally 
of a motor going fifty-two and have heard of even 
seventy and more) would neither check at the Fleet- 
Eversley cross-roads in the dense fir woods (I have 
seen this occur) nor when he meets wheeled traffic 
(I have experienced this). Arrived at Star Hill, 
should the Association agent at Blackwater or his 
myrmidon en route, the cyclist scout, have signalled 
‘‘no police trap at Hartford Bridge”, this class of 
motorist would come down Star Hill as fast as he 
safely could, passing this dangerous corner at thirty 
to fifty miles an hour, due to accelerated velocity 
and reckless driving, dash through the hamlet, across 
the bridge, up the hill and disappear with a roar 
into the village leaving behind a dense pall of dust. 
This in the absence of a ‘‘ police control ” to enforce the 
twelve-mile speed-limit here. 

Nor is this a mere fancy picture. I have witnessed 
similar proceedings scores of times during the last two 
years and would call as witnesses the seventy odd 
gentlemen who despite my earnest appeals, letters and 
cautions of the ‘‘ police control ” here have insisted and 
still persist in paying £5 to #10 for the luxury of 
covering my measured furlong in from ten to fifteen 
seconds, rather than in twenty, thereby swelling the 
grand total of the motor fines at this dangerous corner, 
which already, I am told, exceeds £500. 

Indeed, as I write this letter, from under a big elm 
tree not a hundred yards from the bridge, motors are 
continually passing up and down at all speeds between 
twenty-four and thirty-five miles, in defiance of the law 
and of all good taste, but in due acknowledgment of 
the signal ‘ all clear”. The prospect of the millennium, 
when the speed here is reduced to twelve miles an 
hour, is naturally most agreeable. 

To revert to the Commission ; unless the abolition 
of the speed-limit be accepted honestly by motorists, 
and instead of, as now, conspiring to impede the law, 
they lend themselves as law-abiding citizens to the 
vigorous enforcement of the twelve-mile limit through 
villages, &c., and if necessary give information of those 
inconsiderate drivers who will doubtless, as in the past, 
do all they can to evade the law: it is not difficult to 
foretell much trouble ahead, followed by repressive 
legislation. Your obedient servant, 

WILLOUGHBY VERNER.. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR. 


“ History of the War in South Africa 1899-1902.” 
Compiled by Direction of His Majesty's Government 
by Major-Generai Sir Frederick Maurice, with 
a Staff of Officers. Vol. I. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1906. 2is. 


|= appearance of this volume may seem to some 

to be rather belated. The public have already 
been overburdened with unofficial ‘‘ histories” of all 
sorts and conditions, ranging from the ‘‘ Times” 
through the whole gamut of scribbling amateur 
strategists, journalists and novelists down to the 
ludicrous outpourings of the ‘‘ plague of women” who, 
after terrifying some of our generals more than did the 
Boers themselves, subsequently favoured the world with 
their views of the ‘‘ staff work” and of much else 
besides. Naturally enough there have been some 
very readable compilations, notably that of Sir Foster 
Cunliffe. But one and all of these books, not ex- 
cepting the ‘‘Times” history, lacked the essential 
element of authorship by an educated military man, 
one capable of viewing military operations from a 
scientific standpoint and describing them in a soldier- 
like manner. 

Before criticising General Maurice’s work, it would 
be well for all who intend to read it to bear in mind 
that it is an official history. It is obvious that 
such a work should record faithfully the whole 
military history, strategical and tactical, of a cam- 
paign and as far as possible avoid comment and 
criticism on the orders issued and on those by whom 
they were carried out. Again, the political reasons 
which lead to any military situation, though of para- 
mount importance, require no more than a passing 
reference in such a work, since they lie altogether 
beyond the scope of the military actors. This first 
volume deals with the early portion of the war, up to 
the arrival of Lord Roberts in South Africa in January, 
1900. The successive events are narrated in an 
extremely clear and concise manner and due promi- 
nence is given to the ruling military factors of every 
phase of the operations. It would be absurd to pretend 
that much new light is shed on the general course of 
the war, but now and again important corrections are 
made in hitherto accepted accounts. For example, 
the position of the Doornkop Spruit at Colenso, which 
exercised such a fateful influence over Hart’s advance, 
is shown to have been incorrectly mapped and de- 
scribed both in Buller’s original orders and in the 
“Times” history. Again, before the night march 
at Magersfontein, it now appears for the first time that 
Wauchope expressed his dislike of the scheme to Lord 
Methuen’s Staff Officer, Colonel Douglas. It would be 
interesting to know whether General Douglas ventured 
to tell this to Lord Methuen or whether he lived up to 
his sobriquet of the ‘‘ cautious” one, and let matters 
take their course. It would have been difficult if not 
impossible for the officer detailed to carry out the 
night attack himself to object. 

Doubtless the lack of direct and sharp criticism of the 
leaders will detract from the popular interest of the 
book. But both to the student of war and to all 
who wish to appreciate the immensity of the task 
accomplished by England in 1899-1902 this volume 
will be of intense interest and most illuminating. 
The first six chapters are devoted to a brief but 
admirable description of the preparations made by 
England for war, of the theatre of operations and the 
composition and the characteristics of the Boer forces. 
Due acknowledgment is also paid to the valuable 
services rendered by the Navy, both afloat and ashore. 
To us the supreme value of this book lies in the fact 
that it places on official record for all time that the 
much-abused ‘‘ Military Authorities”, who were sup- 
posed to have done little or nothing to prepare for the 
war, were untiring in their efforts to induce the Govern- 
ment of the day months before hostilities commenced 
to take the steps needful. During the summer of 
1899 Lord Wolseley, then Commander-in-Chief, re- 


peatedly urged that certain obvious things should be 
done in view of the possibility of war. Among others, 
he pressed for the mobilisation of an Army Corps 
on Salisbury Plain, ostensibly for ‘‘ Manceuvres ”,. 
which would have vastly accelerated its subsequent 
despatch to the seat of war. But this, as well as 
even the smallest preparation in advance, was refused’ 
for political reasons. Thus in July 1899 General 
Brackenbury, the Director of Ordnance, was refused 
the small sum required to fit brakes and otherwise. 
to adapt our general service wagons for use in- 
South Africa. And so on. All the world knows 
how, in our first battles with the Boers, we made the 
humiliating discovery that our artillery was outranged. 
All the world promptly blamed our military experts. 
at the War Office for their lack of intelligence and 
want of preparation. But few, if any, knew that several 
years before the war Lord Wolseley had denounced 
our field guns as obsolete and had demanded more 
modern weapons. The matter was apparently settled, 
when the Secretary of State for War, at the last 
moment and in the teeth of the advice ot his ‘‘ military 
experts’’, declined to consider the matter since he ‘‘ saw 
no immediate necessity ” for the proposed change ! 

Lord Wolseley, thus headed and thwarted, on 
3 September, 1899, wrote the following words :—‘‘ We: 
have committed one of the greatest blunders in war, 
namely, we have given the enemy the initiative. He is 
in a position to take the offensive and by striking the 
first blow, to ensure the great advantage of winning 
the first round”. How true these words were was 
shortly to be demonstrated, when Natal was invaded’ 
by the Boer forces, which were accurately described by 
Sir A. Hunter as being ‘‘ more mobile, more numerous 
and possessed of longer ranging guns”. That Lord 
Wolseley was fully alive to the magnitude of the war 
we were about to embark upon is proved by his letter 
to the Duke of Cambridge of 12 September, in which: 
he alludes to it as ‘‘ the most serious war England has 
ever had’’. Within twenty-four hours of this Sir~ 
Redvers Buller, who had been selected for the chief 
command, wrote also to the Duke that in his opinion» 
there would be no war! 

Perhaps the most marked feature of the whole book 
is the splendid record of good work accomplished both‘ 
by regimental officers and by the N.C.O.s and men of” 
our Regular regiments. Despite defective peace train- 
ing and Aldershot bungling and the destruction of alli’ 
initiative, we read how in battle after battle our regi- 
mental officers led their men into action in good fighting 
formations and with every regard to the efficacy of 
modern rifle fire. That the losses were at times heavy’ 
was due to the precision of modern weapons, the 
nature of the country and last but not least, the mobility- 
and ‘‘ unwearied cunning ” of the foe. Again and again 
one is lost in admiration of the men who did and dared’ 
so much. Captious critics may find fault with Genera? 
Maurice for not parading minor occasions when certain 
corps gave way under the stress of modern fire. No 
useful purpose is served by such records; rather the. 
reverse. Readers of the German official account of 
the war of 1870 may search in vain for a description of 
the panic and stampede which took place among 
some of Von Steinmetz’s troops at the battle of 
Gravelotte, or of other occasions when the German 
troops failed in steadfastness. It was the Duke of © 
Wellington who said that he never minded troops 
giving way to a momentary panic, since the best troops 
will at times do so; what he did mind was troops that 
gave way and did not rally and return to the fight. It 
has been said by officers who had been in tight places 
with our forces in South Africa that our men were- 
never so good as when affairs were getting serious, 
and that they were at their best when affairs were - 
at their worst. When people sneer at the want of 
martial qualities and deficiency of physique of some of? 
our young soldiers they too often forget whence we get 
so many of our recruits and what their environment 
had been prior to enlisting. Because they become 
soldiers, we at once assume they are possessed alike of © 
martial virtues they have never even heard of much... 
less striven to acquire, and of the physical strengtlt. 
which is only begot of breeding and early healthy 
surroundings. With much point does Sir William ~ 
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Butler, describing the heroic efforts of our soldiers to 
force their way up the Nile Cataracts to the relief of 
Gordon, apostrophise the ‘‘ man in the ranks ”—‘‘ Three 
ears ago you were shuffling along the slums of 
hitechapel, almost an outcast even among the ‘ ter- 
rible two million of human beings who never smile’ 
and here to-day you are doing, or are trying to do, 
hero’s work . . . if your body gives out under the 
strain of sun and service ‘tis through no fault of yours, 
but of those who forced you from open country life to 
join the herded multitude of four million beings, of 
whom one-half never smile and the other half know 
not how to fight”. 

It is gratifying to think that the spirit and example 
of our regimental officers, to whom alone the credit 
is due, is such that out of this unpromising material 
they can evolve the true martial spirit and inspire our 
gallant soldiers to endure hardships and to rise to those 
splendid acts of self-sacrifice which again and again have 
called forth the admiration of the whole world, including 
those in arms against us. Yet these are the officers 
that a pitiful stay-at-home section of the idle public 
abused for being ‘‘ stupid!” There is, however, one 
great failing among our men, even amid those who 
come from a higher class than those alluded to by 
Sir W. Butler; as many happily do. This tailing 
is inherent in all highly civilised nations. It is 
the almost complete absence of the sense of ‘‘ pre- 
caution”. For generations Englishmen at home 
have had little or no need to look out for them- 
selves. They have been accustomed to be taken care 
of in every way from their youth up, and to rely on 
the police to see that they come to no harm. 
Nothing is more difficult than to induce the British 
soldier to realise that he must ever be on the look-out 
for himself and for the safety of his comrades. It was 
this lack of the sense of ‘‘ precaution” which landed us 
in half our troubles in South Africa, and often nulli- 
fied the best arrangements of the staff as well as the 
efforts of the regimental officers. If, to this inherent 
“lack of precaution ” be added the ‘lack of initiative” 
and the destruction of all individuality begot of the 
faulty peace training by some of those in authority, it 
is indeed small wonder that occasions arose when our 
men, after blundering into some dangerous situation, 
failed to devise a means of extricating themselves. 

The volume is accompanied by a case of admirable 
maps and numerous large free-hand sketches, showing 
the general nature of the main positions such as 
Colenso, Magersfontein, and others. The contoured 
maps, usually on a scale of 1 to 14 inch to a mile, 
in many instances afford eloquent testimony to the 
difficulties and dangers which beset our troops. To 
take a case in point. The reasons for the surrender at 
Nicholson’s Nek on 30 October, 1899, become painfully 
apparent in the light afforded by a study of the map of 
the locality, shewing the ground occupied by Carleton’s 
column and the enveloping positions held by the Boer 
commandos. Why the column was ordered thither is 
another matter. General Maurice and the officers who 
have assisted him are to be congratulated upon the 
excellence of their work. 


PATER’S MYSTERY. 


‘Walter Pater.’ By A. C. Benson. (English Men of 
Letters.) London: Macmillan. 1906. 2s. net. 


Ar: ER reading Mr. Benson’s book on Walter 

Pater, the chief impression left on the mind is 
that here was one who, in his own words, kept ‘as a 
solitary prisoner his own dream of a world”. Pater 
was content to do that, was indeed jealous of any 
influence which might distract him in his contem- 
plation of life, of art, because it was his business as an 
artist to express just that dream, that vision in his own 
Way. 

Writing of Sir Thomas Browne, Pater says of 
English prose literature towards the end of the seven- 
‘teenth century in the hands of Dryden and Locke, that 
it was becoming ‘‘a matter of design and skilled 
practice, highly conscious of itself as an art, and above 
all, correct”. That might stand almost as a criticism 


of his own work ; prose, as he understood it, being as 
difficult to write as poetry. For as his highest aim 
was beauty, so he found that at least in his own art, 
beauty is not to be divorced from words ; that in them- 
selves words are amongst the most beautiful things in 
the world, to be used carefully and less readily than 
the novelists use them. 

How much of his art was a great patience, an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, we shall never know; but 
except perhaps in ‘‘ The Renaissance”, the greatest 
fault in his work seems to be a lack of spontaneous 
inspiration, a want of the impromptu effects of litera- 
ture that are so delightful for instance in Sir Thomas 
Browne. Yet in the use of words he is hardly sur- 
passed, the measure of his prose sometimes very 
happily attaining to a perfection of rhythm hardly 
surpassed in all English literature. And as other 
men have chosen to express themselves in fiction, 
he in criticism explains himself perhaps chiefly to him- 
self ; he never describes, but in some indefinable and 
lovely way the very atmosphere of Italy, of Rome, of 
Florence, of the Loire country, of Valenciennes, of 
Germany, of England, disengages itself from his pages. 
One desires long summer afternoons in which to read 
his books under quiet shady trees. 

‘* Marius the Epicurean’’, Pater’s most considerable 
work, was written during the years 1881 to 1884. 
Whether we can admire it or not, we have to admit 
that there is nothing in the least like it in English 
literature. One may doubt indeed that any other man 
has set himself to write romance with half Pater’s care 
for English. Not Scott, who worked swiftly and 
cleanly like an archangel, nor Thackeray, who begins 
‘*Esmond” with a grammatical error, nor Dickens, 
nor Meredith. Yet something is lacking in this beauti- 
ful book which in different degrees all these writers 
attain easilyenough. What isit? Isit life? Perhaps 
that attitude of the spectator which Mr. Benson rightly 
insists was inherent in all Pater’s characters, has robbed 
them of something for which nothing else can ever 
make up: reality, life. Yet for some certainly the 
book has attained to a sort of vision, in which we 
see the life, though dimly across so many centuries, 
at the Court of the perfect Emperor, in the ways 
of the Eternal City. And it might seem that if any 
criticism of ‘‘ Marius” is to be really effective it must 
lie not in any denial of the vitality of that beauti- 
ful pathetic figure, but in a charge of evasion of the 
truth, of having taken Renan too much on trust, so 
that while the impression we receive is vivid and fine 
enough, it is not a just one—as though here for once 
Pater had failed in criticism—for no such society as he 
suggests ever existed. 

Yet elsewhere certainly he has succeeded in giving 
life to a period, a philosophy, a mood, an antic painter. 
And with what care, how delicately he has shown us 
the supposed author of that diary which he calls ‘‘A 
Prince of Court Painters”. She is really the only 
woman in all his work: the mother of Marius, the 
Christian matron Cecilia are too vague, too far away 
for us to perceive anything of them but their trans- 
parent souls, their sweetness, their nobility; but she 
who loved Watteau so eagerly, so silently is as real 
to us as any figure in his work, and is as it were a 
kind of companion to Marius, who also was unfortu- 
nate. ‘‘The form is everything, the mere matter 
nothing.” How stupidly that has been misunderstood. 
After all what he said of Wordsworth is equally true 
of himself ; ‘‘an unimpassioned writer you might some- 
times fancy, yet thinking the chief aim in life and art 
alike to be a certain deep emotion”. 

And indeed with all his quietness and with all his 
devotion to art he is human enough and desires to be 
loved. One cannot imagine him contemplating the 
unfriendly reader. In his day at Oxford he was so 
trim, so much talked of, at least by the younger men, 
that it were wonderful if he should not be so much as 
remembered in the world. It is the burden of the most 
beautiful chapter of his last book, rdvra ywpe?, ravra pei 
kai ovdév péve. One finds it running through ‘‘ Marius”, 
too, like the shiver of the poplars. Is he after all 
nothing but a voice that is gradually failing in the 
years? All that immense labour, all that exquisite 
taste, all the scholarship, and the counsel with himself 
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and the books that he wrote so carefully, and with such lasting shame, also sold about this time their old plate 


patience, are they after all so much more rubbish to be 
thrown to the winds with the rest that have brought 
fortune, which never came to him? My yévaro. His 
readers are few, but of the best sort. They know his 
limitations as well as his strength. And then if we 
had doubted it, this book of Mr. Benson’s shows us 
that there is beginning to be a sort of curiosity in the 
public mind about him. Since this is so, it is well that 
so tactful a writer has been chosen to say what there 
was to say of the author of ‘‘ Marius”. Most bio- 
graphical studies of great writers do but serve to explain 
away any mystery, strangeness or genius that the sub- 
ject seemed to possess : but Pater’s mystery, his person- 
ality and his art are safe in Mr. Benson’s hands, for 
with a fine and delicate reserve he refuses to do more 
than to suggest how and in what spirit we should 
approach so lovable, so reticent, so shy a man. Just this, 
so it seems to us, is the chief value of his work. He has 
told us almost nothing new about Pater: there was 
indeed little to tell: but by speaking almost altogether 
of his work, he has reminded us of that discreet, 
patient, reticent artist, in the only way that is as it were 
lawful. It is for this decency that in these days we 
should be grateful, for it is rare and every year seems 
to be becoming rarer. 


THE MARKET FOR OLD SILVER. 


‘‘The Values of Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate.” 
By J. W. Caldicott. London: Bemrose. 1906. 
42s. net. 


8 aes: extraordinary advance within the past few 

years in the values of old plate of English origin, 
as well as in other works of art, is due in some measure 
to the advent of the American collector, who in many 
instances will pay absurdly extravagant prices for an 
object without the slightest discrimination, while on 
the other hand he will reject an interesting and genuine 
example of old work at a moderate price from his laek 
of knowledge and judgment. Prices are now being 
obtained at Christie’s and other auction rooms for 
specimens of early English silver undreamt of by the 
collector of ten years ago, and there appears no sign 
of a depreciation in their commercial value. As an 
instance we have only to refer to the dispersal of the 
well-known Dunn-Gardner collection a few years ago, 
which created a sensation by the remarkable prices 
obtained, when three of those curious stoneware jugs, 
with silver mounts, of Elizabeth’s reign, were sold for 
4374, whereas almost double that sum was realised for 
three similar jugs at the Louis Huth’s sale at Christie’s 
last year. 

Among the examples of early English plate, publicly 
sold at high prices, are a complete set of thirteen 
Apostle spoons, including the rare ‘‘ Master” spoon, 
of the reign of Henry VIII., dated 1536, for £4,900; a 
Tudor cup, of 1521, similar in form, but more elabo- 
rately decorated, to the Communion cups at Wymes- 
wold in Leicestershire and Sandwich in Kent, £4,100; 
another flat Tudor cup or bowl, of four years later, 
£880; the historic James I. tall, standing cup and 
cover, made of the Great Seal of Ireland, now one of 
the treasures of that omnivorous collector, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who already possesses a few valu- 
able specimens of English silver; the superb and 
unique Elizabethan standing salt cellar and cover, of 
crystal, richly mounted in silver-gilt, probably the work 
of a celebrated English goldsmith, Thomas Bampton 
of ‘‘ The Falcon”, £43,000; and a James I. standing 
salt of silver-gilt, £1,150. 

Too late for inclusion in this volume are the very fine 
rose-water dish and ewer of James I. period, similar to 
some in the possession of the Tsar of Russia; and the 
Elizabethan and James I. sloping tankards, resembling 
the one at the Ashmolean Museum, which were purchased 
at the Huth sale for £4,050, £1,710 and £1,700 respec- 
tively. To these may be added the two Elizabethan 
tazze, formerly belonging to the Corporation of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, who had so little regard for their ancient 
treasures that they disposed of the whole of their plate 
in 1837. The Municipal Council at Leicester, to their 
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and regalia on the ground that “the true dignity of the 
mayoralty does not consist in antiquated pageantry ”. 
The Boston tazze sold for £2,900 and have, we under-- 
stand, crossed the Atlantic, whither they had been 
preceded by the fine eighteenth-century loving-cup, 
which had also formed part of the civic plate of that 
ancient Lincolnshire borough, and now occupies a 
place of honour at S. Botolph Club at Boston,. 
Massachusetts. 

Exquisite and valuable as the little ewer of crystal 
and silver-gilt, discovered at the late Marquis of 
Anglesey’s Staffordshire seat, undoubtedly is, the- 
enormous price of £4,200 obtained for it is far in 
excess of its value. It was catalogued as of English 
workmanship, and this no doubt accounts for the high 
figure paid, but there can be no doubt that the crafts-- 
man who fashioned this charming piece was a German, 
probably of the Augsburg guild. We observe that the 
compiler of this volume follows Christie’s catalogue in 
erroneously describing it as English. 

The large demand for old Sheffield plate and the 
high value set upon it has resulted in the production of 
large quantities of spurious articles, which, unlike the 
genuine specimens, are merely electroplated on copper. 
Many of these spurious pieces may be seen in dealers’ 
shop-windows in London and in some of our old cities 
and towns in the provinces. 

We can commend this volume as a work of refe-- 
rence, not only to the wealthy collector who is willing 
to pay extravagant sums for rare examples of plate, 
but also to the large number of collectors of modest 
means whose purses will not permit the expenditure of 
more than a few pounds for a piece of domestic silver. 
The records of sale prices are here plainly set forth, 
with the date of sale, and full description and date of 
the article, weight, rate per ounce and the total, to-- 
gether with much other valuable information scattered 
throughout its pages. 

But one important omission must be mentioned, 
namely, the thirteenth-century chalice and paten, found’ 
some years ago buried in the ground near Dolgelley. 
This is probably the finest medizval silver chalice of 
English origin which survived the wholesale destruc- 
tion of plate at the Reformation, and realised £710 at 
Christie’s. 

With the dispersal of each succeeding collection of 
old English plate, the true lover of our national silver- 
smiths’ work more and more regrets the poverty in 
representative specimens in our national museums. 
The collection at the South Kensington Museum is 
unworthy of London, and has often given rise to the 
suspicion that this branch of art, wrapt up as it is 
in the customs of our people, has had little sympathy 
shown to it by the authorities. 


THREE CRICKET BOOKS. 


“The M.C.C. in South Africa.” By P. F. Warner. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1906. 6s. 


‘*The Complete Cricketer.” By Albert E. Knight. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Great Bowlers and Fielders.” By G. W. Beldam and 
C. B. Fry. London: Macmillan. 1906. 21s. net. 


Cee! is a very good game to play; good also: 

to talk about in moderation, but what of the 
writing of it? It is in general wonderfully unsatisfying. 
Possibly, as Mr. Warner would say, to be dissatisfied is 
a sign of ‘‘anno domini” and the capacity to rise to a 
cricket book coincides with the capacity to stoop to a 
cricket ball. But still the fact remains. There is little 
that has been written on cricket either in poetry, fiction 
or history that is really adequate. In poetry Tennyson 
has touched on it, George Meredith in fiction has tried 
it, and now to the long list of historians there are added 
the names of P. F. Warner and Albert E. Knight. These 
two books are of a very different kind. P. F. Warner 
merely deals with the M.C.C. in South Africa in a book 
which is founded on a reprint of a series of letters sent 
to the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”. There is a full account 
of each match, the scores, and a few photographs. 
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ranging from ‘‘ Well bowled, Haigh” to ‘A pretty girl 
with a vildebeeste”. If the book was to be written, 
if this was fated from the beginning, it may at once 
be admitted that it might have been worse written. 
But why should it have been written? An article 
in ‘‘C. B. Fry’s Magazine” would have been quite 
enough, but here we have 233 pages dealing, it is 
true, with the so-called five Test matches, but for the 
most part dealing with a series of twenty-one holiday 
matches in wearisome detail, matches quite devoid of 
any permanent interest to anybody save certain cricket- 
maniacs and those who actually took part in them. 
For the rest, there is a certain amount of padding, 
some résumés of farewell speeches, a glimpse of 
Chinese slavery and some rather undistinguished 
pictorial description. It is all rather pretentious. 

In the second book, ‘‘ The Complete Cricketer” by 
Albert Knight, we have something different ; not an 
account of a tour, but a large treatise on the whole 
game, a very serious book, dealing with the history and 
science of the game, the future of the game, its players 
past and present and with ‘‘ Cricket on Farther Shores”. 
The author wields a luxuriant pen. W. G. Grace 
‘‘ represents cricket as the Pope represents Chris- 
tianity, not as S. Francis represents it”. It is to be 
trusted that W. G. Grace appreciates the compliment. 
Were the index complete Euripides would be found 
rubbing shoulders with Tom Emmett, Thucydides 
with Albert Trott, Plato with Perrin, for no litera- 
ture is immune from the sweep of the author’s 
illustrative gifts. One wonders what the book was 
like before E. V. Lucas read through the proof- 
sheets. But there is enough left to satisfy : Trumper 
with his ‘‘ luxuriant masterfulness, yet with the un- 
laboured, easy naturalness of a falling tear, or rather 
‘showers from the sunny lips of summer.” Still, there 
is a good deal in this book which has never been better 
said. The chapter on Captaincy is particularly good— 
the fruit of experience and observation. The remarks, 
too, on the professional and amateur question, coming 
as they do from the side which is least often heard, are 
well worth reading. In Appendix II. there is some 
‘interesting information. It is a pity that nobody now 
is asked to field at ‘‘nips”, but the definition of 
“‘ back play”’ is hardly satisfactory. ‘‘A style of play 
determined after the ball has pitched; the reverse of 
forward play”, especially when on referring to ‘“‘ for- 
ward play” one finds that ‘‘ forward play” is the 
‘* antithesis to back play ; the projection of the bat and 
foot for the purpose of meeting the ball”. Still, the 
whole book is wonderfully full. It is true that Mr. 
Beldam’s photographs have spoilt the reader for such as 
are here reproduced, but this is not a very essential point. 
The book will give much instruction, and some amuse- 
ment to all who read it. Few works on cricket are 
more comprehensive, none have been written with a 
more solemn rapture. 

Mr. Beldam with his photographs and Mr. Fry with 
his comments have produced a very sumptuous book. 
All the chief bowlers have been immortalised as well as 
all the chief wicketkeepers and fielders. Mr. Spofforth 
has a chapter on bowling, Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. 
Schwarz on ‘‘ googlies” and Mr. Jessop on fielding. 
Armed with this book and with its companion ‘‘ Great 
Batsmen: their Methods at a Glance” the enthusiast 
will see how all the best things are done by the best 
men and feel that he is not being misled. ‘‘ Solem quis 
dicere falsum audeat ?” 

One is at first a little disturbed by the thought that 
Mr. Bosanquet should reveal in print as well as pic- 
torially the mysteries of his craft; but reassurance 
quickly supervenes. No pupil in any sphere ever repro- 
duces the art of his master and there is no real danger 
of a superfluity of Bosanquets or of Hirsts as the result 
of this publication. On the contrary, in an over- 
coached age this book should serve as a useful antidote. 
It emphasises the truth that everyone must work out 
his own method, and that those who are successful are 
successful just because they are themselves and nobody 
else. It is a protest against singleness of type. 
‘Whether it is not rather an evil sign that a game 
should be so scientifically examined to illustrate such a 
truism is another matter. The game is a cult and 
extravagances of worship are inevitable. 


NOVELS. 


“The Invasion of 1910." By William Le Queux. 
London: Nash. 1906. 6s. 


Sent out with the blessing of Lord Roberts, whose 
autograph letter is reproduced in facsimile, this novel 
is sure to command a wider attention than it is entitled 
to on its merits. The idea is not new, the style is re- 
dundant and cheap, and the introduction of a friendly 
Power as the author of a surprise invasion of British 
shores, is distinctly objectionable, but with all its de- 
fects the novel may serve to rouse public opinion to a 
consciousness of the risks latent in the Blue Water 
School theories. It shows what might happen if the fleet 
were evaded or suffered reverse. That the Germans 
or any other Power should ever mobilise a force with 
which they could hope to effect a landing before the 
alarm was given is in itself improbable and even such 
military resources as we have would make a better show 
in defence than Mr. Le Queux finds essential to the 
purpose of this story. A lurid picture is drawn of 
London in a state of siege, followed by an account of 
the final rising of the Defenders in their millions. The 
massacre of the invaders is a dénouement which strikes 
us as merely a melodramatic pandering to popular pre- 
judice. Mr. W. H. Wilson is responsible for the naval 
chapters in the book. It is not, perhaps, his fault that 
they are often deadly dull. 


‘“‘The Unguarded Taper.” By Helen Prothero Lewis. 
London: Long. 1906. 6s. 


Death, according to the belief of the author of ‘‘ The 
Unguarded Taper’”’, is ‘‘a nothing, the passing over, 
a mere incident in a continuous existence”. Victor 
Levigne is a ‘‘ spiritist” and attempts to train his 
daughter Amaranth in his beliefs and theories. After 
his death, the girl takes a very natural pleasure in the 
material delights of her cousin’s house on the Riviera, 
but is doomed to tragic disillusion, and privations, and 
finally succumbs to heart disease and ‘‘ passes over ”. 
The author is evidently very much in earnest about 
‘*spiritism ” and expounds its tenets at great length. 
She has nothing very convincing or original to say, 
and we are left unimpressed by her apparitions and 
manifestations. The style is fluent and florid but 
effective, and there are some cheerful well-described 
pictures of Riviera life. It is a pity Miss Lewis insists 
on using ‘‘’Tis” and “‘’Twas”’. 


“The Sweetest Solace.” By John Randal. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


This is a pleasant story reproducing something of 
the Trollope atmosphere. Two orphan sisters from 
Australia settle in an English cathedral town where 
the elder becomes a schoolmistress and devotes her 
spare time to solving the problem of her father’s early 
history. It is refreshing to meet a girl nowadays who 
will not marry an eligible suitor whom she loves 
because her dead father may possibly have done some- 
thing dreadful which her knowledge of his character 
convinces her he could not have done. Of course he 
had not, but this is not discovered until the end. 
Meanwhile we meet a delightful old maid and some 
amusingly vulgar pushing people whose only ambition 
is to dine with the neighbouring peer. But Mr. Randal 
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lays the colours on too thickly when depicting a cad: 
his Mr. Harris could never have been—as he is in the 
novel—elected to the county club. 


**The Pretty Ways of Providence.’ By Mark Guy 
Pearse. London: Marshall. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


These are pretty little stories of excellent moral tone, 
a little over-sentimental and pious in a Methodist 
fashion, but pleasantly and simply written, with appre- 
ciation of country atmosphere and rustic ways. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The “Quarterly Review” is much better served on the 
political side than the “Edinburgh”; the one is weightily 
critical, whilst the other is apparently so pleased to find that 
the Radical Ministry has not in six months realised the worst 
extremes foretold by the most apprehensive of Unionists that 
it can find little else to talk about throughout a considerable 
part of its article. The “ Quarterly” enters an emphatic pro- 
test against the “intrigue not to say conspiracy” which is on 
foot “to sap and undermine the House of Lords, just as the 
Education Bill is flagrantly an attempt to weaken the Church 
of England”. If there is to be reform of the Upper House 
“the business must be done in an honest, straightforward and 
open way, and not by deliberate and discreditable manceuvres 
to provoke the Lords into a quarrel with the House of 
Commons”. Politics apart there is not much to choose 
between the two Reviews. The “Edinburgh” opens with an 
article on Lord Randolph Churchill the material for which has 
been gleaned from Mr. Churchill’s biography. With Mr. 
Gorst’s work on “The Fourth Party” the writer does not seem 
to be familiar, though no estimate of Lord Randolph can well 
afford to ignore it. An article on the political situation in 
Asia shows how the wars which interest Europe have in the 
last twenty years shifted from Europe to Asia and how the 

wing importance of Asiatic affairs is a disturbing element 
in European politics. “An Illustrious Cavalier” is the great 
Duke of Ormond whose public life extended over half a 
century and spanned the history of his country from Strafford 
to Tyrconnel]. Other articles in a good number deal with 
Descartes, “a representative philosopher”, with “ memoirs of 
the Whig party *“—Lord Holland’s in particular—with “Alfred 
de Musset, poet ” and Mr. Marion Crawford, novelist. 


The article in the “ Quarterly” which appeals most is that 
on “The Cry of the Children” showing what has been done to 
remedy the deplorable evils of child labour in mines, work- 
shops, chimney sweeping and other directions. Much still 
remains to be done, but as the writer says “the change that has 
come over the nation in recent years in its attitude towards 
children is one of the most striking recorded in our annals ; 
and the reforms that have been instituted in their condition are 
among the most beneficent in the late Queen’s reign”. An 
article on the Government of the English Church has been 
written by some one obviously enjoying special facilities for 
following the proceedings of the recent Royal Commission, 
and is an eloquent plea for the study of the report as a whole, in 
order that it ae not be used as an armoury for partisan 
arguments. Two other articles of Church interest are “John 
Knox and the Scottish Reformation” and the “ Origin and His- 
torical Basis of the Oxford Movement”. A capital article on the 
beginnings of English power in the Mediterranean points out 
that Mr. Julian Corbett has done good service in rescuing from 
oblivion the renegade Ward whose work disreputably begun 
was followed up later by Marlborough and led in due time to 
the Treaty of Utrecht. In an essay on Modern British Art, the 
art-critic will find himself sharply criticised for insisting on 
technique rather than intellectuality and naturalness in present- 
day pictures. The writer objects to the “art for art’s sake” 
creed and resents the branding as Philistines of all who do not 
share certain critics’ technical exclusiveness. “ The Literature 
of Egotism” is an attempt to estimate the tendency of such 
books as Mr. Alfred Austin’s “ Garden that I Love”, “ Elizabeth 
and Her Garden”, “The Upton Letters” and others which 
primarily deal with the author. The “Quarterly Review” finds 
in them interesting revelations of the manner in which current 
conditions, social, religious and intellectual, affect minds which, 
however exceptionally gifted, represent numbers besides them- 
selves. He classes these books with Montaigne’s Essays 
and Ariel’s Journal. The general impression they leave is 
reassuring : if some show signs that the “ mental malady” of 
earlier generations has not yet spent itself, in others there are 
“various and vigorous activities which may be accepted as 
symptoms of reviving health ”. 


The “Church Quarterly” has an opportune article on 
“Education and Politics”. The part the House of Lords has 
to play is summed up thus :—“ There are three principles 
which the House of Lords must assert : First of all, the nght 
of the parent to have his child taught so far as is reasonable 
and possible in accordance with his own religious convictions ; 


secondly, the freedom of the teacher to give religious instruc- 
tion, and also his freedom to be exempt from giving teaching 
which he does not believe in ; thirdly, the permanence of trust 
deeds, so long as there is a demand for the teaching which the 
trust was founded to secure.” There is also an interesting 
article on Archbishop Temple and one on “ Mysticism and 
Discipline”. The series on “ Liberal Theology” is continued. 


‘* The Story of Brussels.” By Ernest Gilliat Smith. Illustrated by 
Katherine Kimball and Guy Gilliat Smith. London: Dent. 
1906. 4s. 6d. net. 


We are glad to find that Brussels has been added to the list of 
the medizval towns which compose an excellent series. The 
subject of Flemish cities is of inexhaustible interest both from 
the historic and artistic standpoint and the theme in this case 
seems to have been adequately treated both with pen and 
pencil. The sketches and vignettes are generally delicate and 
pleasing in result, an agreeable contrast to the attempts now so 
frequently made to represent scenes in colour. Mr. Gilliat 
Smith in his letterpress gives just the kind and amount of in- 
formation to his readers which they require in a book of the 
kind. His chapter on Flemish art and artists is not very com- 
plete and must be supplemented by further studies if it is to 
serve as anything like a fitting introduction to the Brussels 
galleries but it is illustrated by some excellent photographs. 
For any one who desires to visit the Belgian capital and the 
neighbouring towns of Mechlin and Louvain a book of this 
kind is invaluable to awaken intelligent interest and that exists 
we hope in the minds of some at least of the English tourists 
who flock thither at this season. 


“The Brighton Road”, ‘‘The Portsmouth Road”. By Charles 
G@. Harper. London: Treherne. 1906. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. net. 


This delightful little series will appeal more especially to 
those who tour for the pleasures of the country, but will be also 
useful to motorists. Each book, besides containing an excel- 
lent slip-map marking places of interest, and showing dangerous 
hills and level crossings, is full of information, whilst Mr. 
Harper’s historical notes will be appreciated by cyclists who 
go not out to break records. Other “ Roads” arranged for are 
the Dover, Bath, Exeter, and Norwich. 


For this Week’s Books see page 152, 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


p & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. . SERVICES. 


P O, FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


Pp & Oo CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
. . ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at {}, London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


During the last half-century everyone travelling 
in hot climes has made a -point of carrying some 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne 


so as to stop immediately an attack of 


DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, on CHOLERA. 


Hot weather in the British Isles strikes suddenly, and 
everyone should take a little precaution. Don’t wait 
until you actually need the Chlorodyne ; but always 
keep it by you. Avoid disappointment, and insist on 
having Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’s CHLORODYNE, it 


ACTS LIKE A CHARM. 


Of ail Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


‘* Lancet’’ and “ British Medical 
Journal’’ Analyses and Medical 


” 
G a B. Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complain 
for Rheumatism & Gou 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Te.ecrams : “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Opposite Bonp Street.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d, 

The “ Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


REAL 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle... ... 5s. A pair Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle... _... 7s. ussia Leather Case 21s. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


WARING & CILLOW, LTD. 


Tue Ninth Annual Meeting of the Shareholders in Waring & Gillow, Limited, took 
place in the Georgian Hall of the Company's New Premises in Oxford Street on 
Thursday afternoon, August 2nd, 1906. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Ritson) having read the notice convening the meeting, the 
Chairman (Mr. S. J. Waring, Jun.) said: During the nine years of the Company's 
existence there has been a continuous and unbroken record of increasing profits, 
and the fact that weare able, in addition to paying the regular dividends on the 
7 per cent. cumulative ordinary shares for the past year, to carry £30,000 to the 
general reserve and also to bring forward nearly £15,000 to the credit of the present 
year's accounts is one on which you may, I venture to think, be congratulated. I 
may mention that, in addition to our own reserve, which will now amount to 
£145,000, we are also building up substantial reserves in Messrs. Hampton's, the 
Waring-White, and other subsidiary companies, and have carried forward to their 
reserve for the past year an amount almost equal to our own. Respecting the 
Waring-White Building Company, in which you hold a half interest, I 
think it will be generally admitted, as proved by the actual results, that 
it is undoubtedly the most scientific and economical building organisation im 
Great Britain, and has met with a degree of success which is almost phenomenal. 
The inauguration of this vast and comprehensive building in which we are now 
assembled took place in the second week of June. I feel quite sure that your 
interest in the undertaking has led you to follow with particular pleasure the alto- 
gether unprecedented character of the opening. For an entire week, from roin the 
morning until ro at night, these vast galleries were thronged with crowds of 
delighted visitors, half a million. During several hours in each afternoon 
the pavement, for the distance of nearly half a mile, was occupied by a densely- 

cked ‘stream of fashionable people, and the roadway was blocked at frequent 
Intervals by the unceasing arrival of carriages, motor-cars and omnibuses. 
Nothing like the scene has ever been witnessed in this or any other country 
in connection with a purely commercial enterprise. Her Majesty the Queen 
Pe orege | visited the galleries, spent over two hours here, and expressed her 

elight with everything she saw. ter in the week we were honoured with a visit 
from H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, who was equally generous in her tribute of 
appreciation. Many ladies of title and leaders of fashion, and many men of rank 
and eminence, accepted our invitation to see for themselves the way in which we 

ropose to simplify furnishing and house equipment in the future. As to the gal- 

eries themselves, it is hardly necessary for me to say much. You can walk through 

them—and they speak for themselves. You will note the many new departments. 
that we have started, including Silver, China, Glass, Pictures, Bronzes, Linens, 
Pianos, Laces, Damasks, borane and everything relating to the home; 
the range and comprehensiveness of the model houses and specimen rooms; 
the spirit of novelty which reigns everywhere; the high quality for which 
we have made ourselves responsible; the low prices we have quoted in plain 
figures for artistic, sound, and warranted goods ; and the ruling principle of taste and 
beauty, which in the judgment of the Press and public pervades the whole building. 
The question has been raised, Will this new departure pay? Until now this has, 
of course, been a problematical point, although we had the fullest confidence, by 
reason of the fact that although the increase in the expenses would be comparatively 
small in comparison with the possible expansion of trade ; but to-day we are in an 
assured position. We are able to tell you from the experience of the past 
several weeks in the new premises that not only is success attained, but 
I may go further and say that the expansion in the general trade is already 
four times greater in volume than we had calculated would be sufficient 
to meet the increase in expenses. And this was not merely a spasmodic 
leap at the outset, but a gradual and steady weekly increase of business which 
set in from the opening week for sales; in fact, with the object of keeping. 
our reputation clear and of preventing disappointment, we have not only had to 
claim the indulgence of our customers, but in some cases even to decline orders. 
Tkis, gentlemen, will, I am sure, be as oy satisfactory news to you as 
it was to your Directors; and will mean that the profits for this year must 
show a great appreciation over the past. And yet the business is only in its 
infancy. In fact, I may say that the new Waring’s is only now really commencing ; 
for with the efficiency of your splendidly equipped works (and it must be remembered 
in this connection that we conduct every operation, from the growing tree to the 
completed piece of furniture, of which you see so many beautiful specimens 
around you, and have not only availed ourselves of the best-known machinery, but 
have our own inventions to accomplish the most perfect results in economic pro- 
duction) this capacity to%produce should increase the solume of trade; in 
fact, it is capable of expansion inJevery direction, whether it may be hotels, ships, 
trains, public buildings, or contract work of any kind; whilst the ibilities of 
developing the general furnishing trade in every department will demonstrate 
themselves to you on qeng Sooneh ithe showrooms. We have found that this 
building, vast as it is, has been required almost exclusively for modern work, 
and that it has been necessary to keep on No. 181 Oxford Street for the 
Antique Department, which we are desirous shall rank second to none in Europe. 
Our most sanguine expectations have been largely exceeded, and the success of our 
enterprise has clearly established the fact that we are catering for a demand which 
existed, but which, for the want of proper exposition, had found no adequate voice. 
It has been our consistent policy in the past to build up a strong and sound repu- 
tation, and to associate ourselves only with work good in form and proportion and 
sound in character, and our policy in the future will be on the same lines. 
The guarantees you have of this are the practical knowledge and artistic sense of 
the firm, the devotion of the Directors to the attainment of the highest ideals of 
perfection, and their ambition that this business should be an object-lesson for the 
whole world, not only for art, but for ab-olute trustworthiness in every trans- 
action, however small, and that everyone who does business with us may 
rely on obtaining the maximum of value, artistically and commercially, for 
his outlay, in whatever direction his wants may lie. To secure this end we 
must attain in our internal organisation the highest degree of efficiency; and 
we ask this of everyone connect: ith the firm, from the office boy to the Directors. 
You will have noticed in the Report that, subject to your approval, it is pi 
to secure the services of Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge on the rd. Mr. Selfridge, 
it may be known to many of you, has been prominently connected with the most 
enterprising and successful form of commercial activity in America, having been 
for some time a leading partner in, and chiefly responsible for creating, the great 
stores of Marshall Field & Co., probably the finest in the world, and which are 
an object-lesson and a model not only of the high principles on which the 
business is conducted, but a'so of what a great trading house should be. He 
will, if you elect him, bring to our conferences a large experience, a ripe 
judgment, and a consummate ledge of the methods of retail trade which in 
the United States have di d all ition and built up a walgne 
commanding business. Knowing Mr. Selfridge as I do personally, I have a 
strong conviction that you will have good reason to congratulate yourselves on 
securing his services. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the Report and Balance-sheet, which 
was seconded by Mr. Sidney Marler and carried unanimously. _ j 

The usual resolutions, including the re-election of the retiring Directors and 
Auditors, were duly carried. 

Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge was proposed as an additional Director of the Compan 
by Mr. S. J. Waring, Jun., and seconded by Mr. Assinder. The motion was carri 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was carried amidst great enthusiasm, 
terminated the proceedings. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information received. 
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PSYCHE anno SOMA. 


By WELLEN SMITH. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The incompatibility of the ideals 
of soul-life with the necessities of 
body-life is here set forth in dramatic 
form, in the persons of Psyche and 
Soma, in order to adapt itself to the 
varying mood of each, and the better 
to display the circumstances of the 
conflict waged between them—a conflict 
which is not restricted to any time or 
place or race, but which has been 
common to mankind ever since the 
man-nature and the woman-nature 
conceived it possible to reconcile the 
natural wants of the one with the 
‘ highest aspirations of the other. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Carlton Street, S.W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


No. 354. AUGUST. 


THE ON ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE: 
By the Lapy Wimporne. 
By the Rev. Canon 
Sir Georce AkTHUR 
Hersert Pavt, M 
THE oLit TICAL POWERS OF LABOUR—THEIR EXTENT AND 
THEIR LIMITATIONS. By W. H. Mattock. 
THE KAISER’S OF SEA POWER. By 5. Hurp. 
THE CRY OF “WOLF! y ANDREW =A 
MALAISE OF THE MONEY MARKET. dies 
= ee OF HOME LIFE IN sot H APRICA. By Encar P. 
— (late of Mines to President Kruger’s Government). 
ND THE NEW PARLIAMENT. By Ameer Atl, C.I.E. (date 
M.'s Court of Judicature in Bengal). 
AND THE TROUT. Eart Honcson. 
THE SACRED FIRE OF ISRAEL. By F. H. Barkwiit. 


REEMICERCES OF THE ILLUSTRE THEATRE. By Davip H. 
se EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 


nC. Me 
THE PA PARIS NATIONAL OF 1848. By Kart 
THE AUSTRALIAN CORROBOREE. By E. Vance 
a LIMITS FIRE F. Harcourt KitcHin. 
HE WATCHING OF THE Beatrice Linpsay 
VIEW OF THE EDUCA ION CONTROVERSY. By the 
Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rocers. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


NOVEL OF THE SEASON. MUCH ABILITY 


“CAIN’S WIFE, 
By BLAKE. PASSIONATE 
7 and xii. 
on The “Im- ASTONISHING 
REMARKABLE yy and descriptive powers.” 


pa he says: “ js DARING 
ASHING ITY rich in descriptive matter, an ows 
the author to be endowed with strong VERY EFFECTIVE 
POWERFUL STYLE imaginative gifts.” 
REvIEW oF Revi w POWERFULLY 
E Ews says: 
FREE SHEETS astonishing novel.” WRITTEN 
in THE WIND ~ says : 
* The tale is picturesque to a degree, epee REIN 
,§ ATTRACTS FROM nen ny a skill and ease that Te 
end certain distinction.’ FANCY 
BEGINNING TO END The WITEHALL Review says: ‘‘A 


Jf EXCEPTIONAL = piece of literary work, suggestive WRITTEN WITH 
impressive .. . in some respects 
MERIT may be termed a masterpiece.” SKILL AND EASE 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING co., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
Progress of Art in the Century (William Sharp). Chambers. 55. 


FICTION 


The Confessions of a Princess. Long. 6s. 

A Sovereign Remedy (Flora Annie Steel). Heinemann. 6s. 
In the Service of Love (Richard Marsh). Methuen. 6s. 
The Californians (Gertrude Atherton). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY | 

Studies of Roman Imperialism (W. T, Arnold). At the University 
Press, Manchester. 75. 6d. net. 

Old Fort William in Bengal (Edited by C. R. Wilson). Murray, 
2 vols. 245. net. 

From S. Fiancis to Dante (G. G. Coulton). Nutt. ros. 6d. net. 

Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage. 1684-7 (New Edition, 
with Historical and Biographical Introduction, Annotations and 
Index by Henry Reed Stiles). Albany, New York: McDonough. 
§ dollars. 

The Silver Age of the Greek World (John Pentland Mahaffy). Unwin. 
135. 6d. net. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Plates XLI.—L. British Museum. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Wild Life in East Anglia (William A. Dutt). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


ScHooL Books 


The Green Gateway (Francis George Heath). Country Press. 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies (C. P. Lucas). Clarendon 
Press. 55. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Progress of Science in the Century (J. Arthur Thomson). Chambers. 


55. 
The Horse (Edited by Professor J. Wortley Axe. Vol. IV.). Gresham 
Publishing Company. 8s. net. 


TRAVEL 
Discoveries and Explorations of the Century (Charles G. D. Roberts). 
Chambers. 55. 
A Book of the Rhine (S. Baring Gould). Methuen. 6s. 


VERSE 


From Her to Him (George H. R. Dabbs). Deacon. 2s. 6d. 
A Book of English Sonnets. Wellwood. 12s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Glimpses into the Abyss (Mary Higgs). King. 35. 6d. net. 
Modern Dairy-Farming (Herbert L. Puxley). Gill. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AvuGUsT: — The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d.; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Fort- 
nightly Review, 2s. 6d¢.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
Temple Bar, 6d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6d.; The Empire 
Review, 1s.; The Century Illustrated, 15. 4d. ; St. Nicholas, Is. ; 
The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Connoisseur, 1s.; East and West 
(Bombay), 1”. ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6¢.; Harper’s, Is. ; 
The Inde ndent Review, 2s. 6a. ; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r.; La Revue, 1/r. 50; 
United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Grand Magazine, 43a. ; 
The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The National Review, 2s. 6. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: Boonies, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A 


CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 

Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26s HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and one of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF “‘ THE TIMES.” With Maps. 
Med. 8vo. 21s. net. 
“A deeply ghatis and suggestive study, covering a wide field, and informed 
by the imaginative insight and special knowledge that we associate with the author's 
work.” —Evening Standard. 


EMPIRES AND EMPERORS OF RUSSIA, 
CHINA, KOREA, AND JAPAN. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO. 


Lady DE LANCEY’S Narrative. Being an Account of how she Nursed her 
Husband, Colonel Sir William H. de Lancey, mortally wounded in the 
Great Battle. With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

“Scott described it as ‘ heart-rending’ and Dickens said he ‘ never saw anything 
so real, so touching, so actually present.’ It is indeed a terrible narrative of sorrow, 
most poignantly penned.” —Shefield Independent. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. net. 
wield puts life in the Philippines under the reader's eye so clearly that he feels 
as if he had been there himself......1 have never read anything about the East Indies 
so real as this book.”"—Shefield Independent. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 
BECOLLECTIONS OF A BOARD SCHOOL TEACHER. 
AFTER CAPITALISM—ZERNEST £. WILLIAMS. 
THE COMING OF THE TURBINE—7UGH W. STRONG. 
THE ACE OF PRETENCE—2.45/ZL 7OZER. 
A MOORLAND SANCTUARY—4Z7RED W. REES. 
@HARLES JAMES FOX—LZW/S MELVILLE. 
THE POETRY OF NORA CHESSON—S. CERTRUDE FORD. 
THE FOLK-LORE OF PARIS—ROZSERT B. DOUGLAS. 
“THE CONVENT’S NARROW ROOM”—KATHARINE TYNAN. 
HOMERIC KNOWLEDCE OF THE HICH NORTH—K.ARL BLIND. 
GN THE LINE, 
THE LONELY LADY OF CROSVENOR ARE (Chapters ViI.-Vill.) — J/rs. 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


AUGUST 1906. 


Episodes of the Month. 


A Plea for Maintaining Our Battleship Programme. 
By ARTHUR LEE, M.P. (late Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty). 


A Visit te } the Chieago Stoek-Yards. By ADOLPHE 
The Organisers of Disaster. By an Old Parliamentary 
and. 


Prussia and Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Professor MEINECKE. 


Two Poet Laureates on Life. By W. H. MALLOCK. 
and Tuberculosis. By E. W. 


Salmon Rivers and Trout Streams. 
HODGSON. 


American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 
The Ups and Downs of Picture Prices. By W. 
ROBERTS. 


By W. EARL 


The Gaelic League and its Operations. By VIGIL. 
The Art of Investment. By R. M. HORNE PAYNE. 
Greater Britain and India. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W. 


Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


NOW READY. PRICE 5/- NET. 

Mr. Dalton's new book ts made up 
of articles which have appeared in 
the SATURDAY REvIEW during the past 
twelve mouths. The book is published in 
both white and art-green cloths, so that 
purchasers may make their choice. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The Morning Leader says:—‘‘Mr. Dalton may be called an 
eclectically practical teacher. . . Everything he says is illuminating. 
Experienced players will read the book with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 


Public Opinion says :—** ‘ “* Saturday” Bridge’ presents so many 
fascinating problems, and suggests such interesting and in some cases 
daring solutions, that the average = will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the game. Mr. Dalton not only 
writes admirably on an enticing game, but has much that is novel to 
say.” 


The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ As an authority on Bridge, Mr. 
Dalton’s supremacy is acknowledged. ‘ ‘‘ Saturday ” Bridge’ is written 
not for the tyro, but for the player who already has a sufficient grasp of 
the game to desire an expert opinion as to what should be done in a 
particular set of circumstances. ‘‘‘ Saturday” Bridge’ will no doubt 
be in demand in country houses during the coming holiday season.” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free 5s. 3d. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Pre ‘ory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date patting. T Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good s' s, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


Ques Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
ti lling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, 
Superintendent and 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coomses, Headmaster. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 
VINTER, B. A. Cantab., assisted by. a < taff, 

limited number of ‘pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. "Tee 

rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltp., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of "Education. 

bracing air, 5co. feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Miss 

late V Sting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL.— 


G.P.D.S.T.—For terms for Boarders and Illustrated Prospectus, apply 
HEADMISTRESS. 


ARIS.—Mlle. Exputson and Miss METHERELL have 
a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL in Paris, 
Excellent education. FFirst-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, 
Lectures on Art. House healthily pone nee Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, 
gymnasium. Practical cookery and d 
Miss Metherell is in England, 46 Talbot 1 Real, Highgate, London, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 
versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
, Cambridge, Part II. Responsions, Oxford.—G. Cotvitte, M.A, Oxon., 

Pax View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

—/. with full range. Swedish a Special feature of physical train- 
. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne. —Apply HEADMASTER. 


hotels and Boarding houses, 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ PREPARATORY). 


Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny 
Thorough Preparation for the Public 
Individual attention given to all —- 

Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headmaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


Public Spe peeling. -—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studi ffers free Voice Trials. For appoint- 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
rene ceseess with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 

ai i 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 


sae receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 


Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bent, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARGATE.—Clovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 


Girls. Preparation for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and references on application. Autumn Term, September 2oth. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 


thorough, modern education based on definite Church princ ly 
Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—New boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 

wick Place, Hove, Bri ~— Recognised by the Board of Education. Art, 

Music, Modern Lan; Languages, , Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior and 
Junior Divisions.— -ospectus address the Misses NorMAN. 


M® 5, J. GREV ATT (ably assisted) prepares indi- 
aminati 


dually and for the undermentioned and all Professional 
ons. 
I ilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1 
H. Hussey (qualified first trial). “iecengemant for Militar Competitive. ait 
19 Palmeira Square, Hove, SUSSEX, 


1903: D. C. Wilson (first, al from here). 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 
Fonnding: Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, 


RIGHTON.—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 
ge A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 


Playing F Every comfort. 
Apply—-H. G. A. Cuatmers, M.A. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 
Old-established School for ers of gentlemen.—Apply the Principat. 
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RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) HOUSE, 12 West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts. What, B —— and other games, 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘*C hy Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 980 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, ProrprigTREss. 


EF: ASTBOURNE.—85 Royal Parade.—Board resi- 

dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
*bus.—Apply, Miss Bett. 


FASTBOU RNE.— Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board 
residence or apartments. Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VauGHaN. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 

IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What’s 
What and Who’s Who of bookland from month 
to month. 


YOU should see the AUGUST NUMBER, 
6d. net, which contains an article showing that, 
after the Bible and Shakespeare, Dickens is the 
“best seller” in the English language. 


THE publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 
send you a specimen copy of THE BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
STUDIES OF THE HUMAN. 
By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 
OPEN LETTER TO MR. HALL CAINE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum, 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuILDINGs, LONDON, E.C, 
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“or by proxy. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 
Ge.penuuis | Jumpers | Nourse | FERREIRA | | Lanctaacre 
LimITEb. LimiTep. LimITEp. Limitep. | P LimITEb. Deer, Lrp. 
FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING April,!'06 30th June, ’06 pore June,’o6 | 30th June,'o6 goth April, ‘06 30th Sean, ‘06 | 30 goth June, 06 30th April,'06 goth ‘Jene,‘06 
DEVELOPMENT Work— | | 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | } | 
risen, exclusive of Stopes. 1,706'5 2,313°0 1,951'0 809"0 4;520°0 2,402°0 2,651’0 2,901 2,c68'o 
Estimated Tonnage o Ore | } | 
9 exposed by drives, &c. .. 63,466 70,824 | 91,801 371846 119,102 140,856 116,956 | 129,310 | 59,915 
TOPING— 
Tonnage Stoped, including | | | | 
rom development faces | 52,010 90,819 | 79:519 56,092 88,048 75,257 87,069 | 64,356 | 49,945 
ng. | 
No. of Stamps in operation | 100 200 | 200 100 280 120 200 | 120 | 60 
Total Ore crushed (tons) .. 46,510 71,100 69,040 49:750 76,405 62,037 82,330 | 56,748 | 31,360 
Duty per Stamp per 24 hours | | H 
(tons) 5°552 | 4434 5°914 5°166 6'269 5°276 5°671 6'123 
Cyaniding. | 
Tons Concentrates treated. | 4,590 470 6,609 1,825 | 5,645 | 
Tons Sands treated .. 29,480 44,037. | 41,075 | 28,185 43,423 39,600 52,000 | 34,968 | 21,139 
Tons Slimes treated... 155797 25440 | 22,389 19,487 25,266 | 21,187 26,98 13,931 | 9,861 
Total Tons treated .. 45:277 69:477 68,054 48,142 75,298 | 60,787 80,805 | 545545 | 31,000 
ill (fine ozs 11,087"10r 17,040°997 24 20,293°517 26,370°585 24,165°416 13,639 °4¢7 8,752°304 
Cyanide Works (fine ozs.) 6,636°923 8,099°697 11,284°109 13,574°363 10,756°740 9,343°S73 6,569°060 2,581°883 
Total (fine ozs.) 17,724°024 26,678°815 28,325°166 17,619" 402 33,867°880 37127°325 33,509°289 20,208°467 11, 334°187 
S.) +. 7621 205 7°083 8865 11°96 | "122 
Tota} ‘Working Expenses. 
19 9 3 3 £78,362 18 3 £78,669 10 6 |£67,969 13 11 19 2/'£63,862 7 0!£79,033 12 7 £65,965 4 £44,196 18 
oun Gest per "Ton Milled" 2 £r 2 474 | 41 3°894) 5 8665 | o 7°061| £019 2°390 3 2°98t 1 8 2°24r 
Value of Gold produced .. £74,555 4 387 97 $119,224 14 8 | 4745159 20 £142, 259 5 8 £156,313 2 9 £141,102 11 4 £64,915 14 7,668 10 2 
Value per Ton Milled .. £112 Hr 41 14 6 | 9 9°752 | 17 2°858| £210 4°722| 14 3°327, 41 11° 127 10 
Weantag | Profit. L alé 8 
20.739 5 1 £33,824 0,555 43,904 6 6 450 £62,068 18 9 438,950 1010, £3,471 11 3 
Per Ton Milled .. Lo 9 e195 | 2 5°S58 | 11 6°193 | fe 15 0°937. £0 6 co 2 2°568 
Interest. | 
| 4337 8 2 
fon 19 © 12 6 7 ine 17 10 £705 1 ine 13 £516 


I 
os ee 6 2 £33 996 10 4 £40,655 16 


imated Amount of 10% 


£6,749 6 8 £44,727 4 4 £93,156 6 10/£62,787 £18, 613 2 8, £3,987 1 


Tax on Profits .. £1,629 0 £2,605 oo £3144 00 0 £1,730 0 0 | £8,221 0 £4,821 0 0 £1,256 © £50 
Capital Expenditure £1,449 17 1 £18,190 5 8 £20,084 5 2 £4103 7 8| £6,886 8 0 768 38 1| £0, 2 6 £30 10 £18,363 1 

Payable to Shareholders | | 

registered on books as at - June, ‘oS 30th | 3eth June, 'o6 | 

Rate per cent. 10 % % ~~ | 4° % 

* Including Freehold Revenue. - 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the NINTH ANNUAL ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS for the year ending 31st July, 
LS will be held in the Board Room, The Corner House, Johannesburg, on 

DNESDAY, the 17th October, 1906, at 3 P.M., for the following business :— 
(1) To receive and consider the 'Balance- -sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account and hegueguiation Account for the year ending 
1st July, 1906, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

{2) fo elect two Directors i in the place of Messrs. Samuel Evans and R. W. 
Schumacher, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of 
the Company's Articles of Association, but are eligible, and offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

43) To on Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co. and 
J. N. Webb, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their 
remuneration for the past audit. 

(4) To transact general business. 


' sented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option 


produce same, at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least twenty- 
four hours before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 1 London Wall Bui din Sy 
London Wall, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for 
the holding of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit a Certificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 
under which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person 


| or by proxy. 


The see Books of the Concer, wv will be closed from the 17th to the 


ones OCTOBER, 1906, both days 
OLDERS OF SHARE 
oqeumnal at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their 
option produce same, at the p and within og times following : =- 
(a) oi the Head Office of the C n Joh at least twenty-four 
urs before the time inted for the holding of f the Meeting. 
(b) AP the London Office oft the Com y, 1 London Wall Buildings, London 
1, E.C., at least thirty pm fore the date appointed for the holding 
= Meeting. 
(c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 


nclusi' | 
WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be 


20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, at least thirty days before the date appointed | 


for the holding of the Meetii 
Upon such production or 
ander which such Bearer W; 


a Cartificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 
By Order of wy Board 
R. E. GR RIGGS, Acting Secretary. 
Head Office: The Corner House, 
1st August, 1906. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
Notice to Shareholders. 


‘arrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person | 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS for the year — 


ending 31st JULY, 1906, will be held in the Board Room, the Corner House, 

channesburg, on WEDNESDAY, the 17th OCTOBER, 1906, at 11 aA.M., for the 
following business : — 

x. To receive and consider the Balance-sheet, Working Expenditure and 

Revenue Account and Appropriation Account for the year ending 

1st July, 1906, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

‘0 elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. Samuel Evans and F. D. P. 

Chaplin, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of the 

Company’s Articles of Association, but are eligible, and offer themselves 


for re-election. 
3- To elect Auditors in the of Messrs. C. L. Andersson and Co. and 
Howard Pim, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their 
remuneration for the past audit. 
4. To transact general business. 


23 
"HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be repre- 


By Order “ the Board, 
. E. GRIGGS, Acting Secretary. 


Head Office : The Corner House, pe... 
1st August, 1906. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


| The only large General Hospital for the whole of 


East London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE NINTH ANNUAL | ' tor ls or Injury 


with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


Chairman. 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LTD, 


Registered under The Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, i in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 
REPORT adopted at the Halt-Yearly (GeGinary General Meeting, the and August, 1906. 


WILLIAM GAIR RATHBONE, Es¢.. in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending ven June last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to Customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and ‘allowing £28,715 os. 8d. for rebate on bills 
not due, the net profits amount to £294,047 8s. 7d. From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to premises account, and 
£50,000 carried to Reserve Fund (raising it to £1,500,000), leaving £219,047 8s. 7d., which, with £78,317 14s. 3d. balance brought 
forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £297,365 2s. 10d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., which will require £200,000, leaving the sum of £97,365 2s. 10d. 
to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 

al Dividend, £2 per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 
13th August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the and County Limited, June, 
Cr. 
Tee pital subscribed £3, & — By Cash at the Head Office and and & s. d. s. d. 
u ee ee 2,000,000 with Bank of England .. 7,§80,813 17 7 
Reserve 1,500,000 Loans at Call and at short Notice.. «2,992,668 17 3 
Due by the Bank on Current, Depesit, ——_————_—._ 10, 573,487 14 10 
and other Accounts, Eaiating provision Investments, viz. :— 
for Contingencies .. 43,497,899 17 9 Consols registered and in Certificates (at 
Liabilities on Acceptances, cov ered by 85), New 24 per Cents., and National 
bos or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- War Loan (£6,894,491 7. 11d., of which 
. 1.780,359 13 9 £343,000 os. od. Consols is lodged for 
Rebate ca Bills not “due carried’ to next Public Accounts); Canada 4 per Cent. 
Account ° 28,715 o 8 Bonds, and Egyptian 3 per Cent. 
= Profit for the haif- -year, ‘after. making Bonds, Guaranteed by the British 
ovision for Bad and Doubtful Debts . 294,047 8 7 Government .. a oe 6,657,617 17 9 
Transferred to Premises Account.. es 25,000 0 0 India Government Stock and’ India 
oe Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
269,047 3 7 and Debentures os 986,278 13 9 
Carried to Reserve Fund .. ee oe 50,000 0 0 Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
| Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
219,047 8 7 | benture Stock, and Colonial — e+ 1,694,302 18 11 - 
Profit and Loss from Other Securities ee 19,411 17 9 
Account oe ee 73,387 14 3 9,357,511 8 2 
i 297,365 2 10 Discounted Bills Current .. 7,423,074 18 8 
Advances to aa at the Head Office ‘ 
and Branches ee 19,157,795 1 6 
———_ 26, 580,871 10 2 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra) ° 1,780,359 13 9 
Bank Premises in London and Country, 
with Fixtures and Fittings 837,009 8 1 
Less amount transferred trom Profit and 
Loss oe ee ee 25,000 0 0 
812,009 8 
£49,104,339 15 0 449,104,339 15 © 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Teo Interest paid to Customers... +» 166,990 14 8 By Balance brought forward from last Account... 73.317 14 3 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head “Office and Branches, Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making Provision for Bad 
including Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Sucmens and and Doubtful Debts, and including anna £32,797 145. ” 
Directors’ Remuneration ++ 333475 14 brought from 31st December last ee oe 823,228 18 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account .. ee es 25,000 0 oO 
Carried to Reserve Fund ee oe es §0,000 0 0 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account” os es 28,715 0 8 
vidend 10 per cent. for the £200,000 o 
Balance carried forward ee ee 97,365 210 
£901,545 12 7 £901,546 12 7 
- 
Examined and audited by us, In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that 
P all our requirements as Auditors have been compiied with, and we report that we 
(Signed) GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, ) Audit Com- have examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 3oth June, 
a en MAGNIAC, mittee of 1906, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks there 
. G. RATHBONE, Directors. registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined the several 
Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash- Balances, Bills, and 
G. J. RODOLPH, Head Office Manager. other amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctiy stated ; and in our opiniog 
‘ the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn up, so as 
W. G. GRIBBLE, Country Manager. % ey atrue and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books 
2 of the Company. 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. Pa(ugned) HY. GRANT, 
London and County Banking Company Limited, London and County Banking Company Limited, 
13th 1906. July, 1 


LONDON & COUNTY | BANKING COMPANY. LIMITED. 


Notice is Hereby Given, that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ending 3oth June, 
» will be Payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after 
as. the 13th instant. By order of the Board, 


21 Lombard Street, 3rd August, 1906. F. J. BARTHORPE, Secretary. 


w 4S A NEWSPAPER. 

Printed Proprietors by SrortiswoopE ‘ New-street E.C., and Published by RecinatD Wasster Pace, at the 0 

$6 Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. St. Paul, Covent Sea in the County an lay, 4 August, 1906. ei ere. 
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